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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





LOVE IN THE LIBRARY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





SCENERY AND A SCENE. 


“ TruTH is no doctoresse ; she takes no degrees at Paris or Oxford, 
among great clerks, disputants, subtle Aristotles, men nodosi ingenii, 
able to take Lully by the chin ; but oftentimes to such an one as myself, 
an Idiota or common person, no great things, melancholizing in woods 
where waters are, quiet places by rivers, fountains ; whereas the silly 
man, expecting no such matter, thinketh only how best to delectate and 
refresh his mynde continually with nature, her pleasant scenes, woods, 
waterfalls. Ona sudden the goddess herself, Truth, has appeared with a 
shining light and a sparkling countenance, so as yee may not be able 
lightly to resist her.” —Burton. 





“ Ever thus 
Drop from us treasures, one by one, 
y who have been from youth with us, 
Whose every look, whose every tone, 
Is linked to us, like leaves to flowers— 
They who have shared our pleasant hours— 
Whose voices, so familiar grown, 
They almost seem to us our own; 
The echoes of each breath of ours— 
They who have ever been our pride, 
Yet in their hours of triumph dearest, 
They whom we most have known and tried, 
And loved the most when tried the nearest— 
They pass from us like stars that wane, 
The brightest still before, 
Or gold links broken from a chain 
That can be join’d no more !”— Willis, 
1. 


Jos Suits and myself were on the return from Niagara. It was 
in the slumberous and leafy midst of June. Lake Erie had lain 
with a silver glaze upon its bosom for days ; the trees upon 
its green shore dropping their branches into the stirless water as if 
it were some rigid imitation—the lake glass, and the leaves emer- 
ald; the sky was of an April blue, as if a night-rain had washed 
out its milkiness, till you could see through its clarified depths to 
the gates of heaven ; and yet, breathless and sunny as was the face 
of the earth, there was a nerve and a vitality in the air that exacted 
of every pulse its full compass, and searched every pore for its ca- 
pacity of the joy of existence. 

No one can conceive who has not had his imagination stretched at 
the foot of Niagara, or in the Titanick solitudes of the west, the 
vastness of the unbroken phasis of nature. Where every tree looks 
a king, and every flower a marvel of gloridus form and colour— 
where the rocks are rent every one as by the “ tenth” thunderbolt, 
and lake, mountain or river, ravine or waterfall, cave or eagle’s nest, 
whatever it may be that feeds the eye or the fancy, is as the ele- 
ments have shaped and left it—where the sculpture and the paint- 
ing, and the poetry, and the wonderful alchymy of nature go on 
under the naked eye of the Almighty, and by his own visible and 
uninterrupted hand; and where the musick of nature, from the an- 
them of the torrent and storm, broken only by the scream of the 
valture, to the trill of the rivulet with its accompaniment of sing- 
ing-birds and winds, is for ever ringing its changes as if for the stars to 
hear—in such scenes, I say, and in such scenes only, is the imagi- 
nation over-tasked or stretched to the capacity of a seraph’s, and 
while common minds sink beneath them to the mere inanition of 
their animal senses, the loftier spirit takes their colour and statue, 
and outgrows the common and pitiful standards of the world. 
Cooper and Leatherstocking thus became what they are—the one 
a high-priest of imagination and poetry, and the other a simple- 
hearted, but mere creature of instinct. And Cooper is no more a 
living man liable to the common laws of human nature, than Lea- 
therstocking a true and life-like transcript of the more common ef- 
fects of those overpowering solitudes on the character. 

We got on board the canal-boat at noon, and Job and myself 
seated on the well-cushioned seats, with the blinds half turned to 
give us the prospect and exclude the sun, sat disputing in our usual 
amicable way. He was the only man I ever knew with whom I 
could argue without losing my temper, and the reason was that I al- 
ways had the last word and thought myself victorious. 

‘* We are about to return into the bosom of society, my dear Job,” 
said I, looking with unctuous good nature at the well-shaped boot I 
had put on for the first time in a month that morning. (It is an un- 
sentimental fact that hob-nailed shoes are indispensable in the most 
poetical spots of earth.) 

“Yes,” said Job, “but how superiour is the society we leave 
behind ! Niagara and Erie! what in your crowded city is compa- 
rable to these ?”” 

** Nothing—for size ! But, for society—you will think me a pagan, 
dear chum—but on my honour! straight from Niagara as I come, I 
feel a most dissatisfied yearning for the society of Miss Popkins !” 

“Oh, Phil!” 

“On my honour!’ 

‘You, who were in such raptures at the Falls !” 

“And real ones—but, I wanted a woman at my elbow to listen 
to them. Do you know, Job, I have made up my mind on a great 
principle since we have been on our travels. Have you observed 
that I was pensive ?” 

‘‘ Not particularly—but what is your principle ?” 
‘That a man is a much more interesting object than a mountain!” 
“A man! did you say ’” 





| 


| 





“ Yes—but I meant a woman !” 
‘I don’t think so.” ; 
“T do!—and I judge by myself. When did I ever see wonder 
of nature—tree, sunset, waterfall, rapid, lake or river—that I would 
not rather have been talking to a woman the while? Do you re- 
member the three days we were tramping through the forest with- 
out seeing the sun, as if we had been in the endless aisle of a ca- 
thedral? Do you remember the long morning when we lay on the 
moss at the foot of Niagara, and it was a divine luxury only to 
breathe? Do you remember the lunar rainbows at midnight on 
Goat Island? Do you remember the ten thousand glorious mo- 
ments we have enjoyed between weather and scenery since the burst- 
ing of these summer leaves! Do you!” 

‘+ Certainly, my dear boy!” 

“Well, then ! muchas I love nature and you, there has not been 
an hour since we packed our knapsacks, that, if I could have dis- 
tilled a charming girl out of a mixture of you and any mountain, 
river or rock that I have ever seen, I would not have flung you without 
remorse into any witch’s caldron that was large enough and would 
boil at my bidding.” 

“« Monster !”” 

“ And I believe I should have the same feelings in Italy or Greece, 
or wherever people go into raptures with things you can neither eat 
nor make love to.” 

“ Would not even the Venus fill your fancy for a day!” 

“An hour perhaps, it might, for I should be oe ae 2 its cold 
Parian proportions the warm structure of some living Musidora— 
but I should soon tire of it, and long for my lunch or my love, and 
I give you my honour I would not lose the three meals of a single 
day to see Santa Croce and St. Peter's.” 

* Both?” 

“ Both.” es 

Job either thought I was quizzing (which I was not) or disdained 
to argue against such a want ef sentimental principle, and pulling 
up the blind, he fixed his eyes on the slowly-gliding panorama of 
rock and forest, and I mounted for a promenade upon the deck. 

Mephistopheles could hardly have found a more striking amuse- 
ment for Faust than the of three hundred miles in the canal 
from Lake Erie to the oto AsI walked up and down the deck 
of the packet-boat I thought to myself that if it were not for thoughts 
of things that come more home to one’s “business and bosom,” 
(particularly ‘‘bosom,”) I could be content to retake my birth at 
Schenectady and return to Buffalo for amusement. The Erie canal- 
boat is a long and very pretty drawing-room afloat. It has a library, 
sofas, a tolerable cook, curtains or Venetian blinds, a civil captain, 
and no smell of steam or perceptible motion. It is drawn generally 
by three horses at a very fair trot, and gets you through many 
miles a day as softly as if you were witched over the ground by 
Puck and Mustard-seed. The company (say fifty people,) is such 
as pleased heaven—though I must say, (with my eye all along the 
shore, collecting the various dear friends I have made and left on 
that long canal,) there are few highways on which you will meet so 
many lovely and loving fellow-passengers. On this occasion my 
star was bankrupt—Job Smith being my only civilized companion— 
and I was left to the unsatisfactory society of my own thoughts 
and the scenery. 

Discontented as I may seem to have been, I remember through 
eight or ten years of stirring and thickly-sown manhood, every mo- 
ment of that lovely evening. I remember the progression of the 
sunset, from the lengthening shadows and the first gold upon the 
clouds, to the deepening twilight and the new-sprung star hung over 
the wilderness. And I remember what I am going to describe—a 
twilight anthem in the forest—as you remember an air of Rossini’s, 
or a transition in the half-fiendish, half-neavenly creations of Mey- 
serbeer. 


light a heart and could feel as vividly now ! Hilary’s cradle ! 


The Erie canal is cut a hundred or two miles through the heart 
of the primeval wilderness of America, and the boat was gliding on 
silently and swiftly; and never sailed a lost cloud through the 
abysses of space on a course more apparently new and untrodden. 
The luxuriant soil had sent up a rank grass that covered the horse- 
path like velvet, the Erie water was clear as a brook in the winding 
canal, the old shafts of the gigantick forest spurred into the sky by 
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ment’s pause, when you could hear the moving of the vulture’s 
claws upon the bark, as he turned to get his breast to the wind, 
the increasing breeze swept into the pine-tops, and drew forth from 
their fringe-like and myriad tassels a low monotone, like the refrain 
of a far-off dirge, and still as it murmured (seeming to you some- 
times like the confused and heart-broken responses of the penitents 
| on a cathedral floor,) the blast strengthened and filled, and the rigid 
| leaves of the oak, and the swaying fans and chalices of the mag- 
nolia, and the rich cups of the tulip-trees stirred and answered with 
their. different voices like many-toned harps; and when the wind 
was fully abroad, and every moving thing on the breast of the earth 
was roused from its daylight repose, the irregular and capricious 
| blast, like the player on an organ of a thousand stops, lulled and 
strengthened by turns; and 7 al the vd in the rank grass, low as 
the whisper of fairies, to the thunder of the impinging and i 
enshen, of the larch and the fir, the cosbemn Gene Gencalseile 
through its changes; and the harmony, though the owl broke in 
with his scream, and though the overblown monarch of the woods 
came crashing to the earth, was still perfect and without a jar. It 
is strange that there is no sound of nature out of tune. roar 
of the waterfall comes into this anthem of the forest, like an ac- 
companiment of bassoons ; and the occasional bark of the wolf or 
the scream of a night-bird, or even the deep-throated croak of the 
frog, is no more discordant than the Out-burst of an octave flute 
| above the even melody of an orchestra ; and it is surprising how 
| the large rain-drops pattering on the leaves, and the smal! voice of 
| the nightingale, (singing, like ing but himself, sweetest in the 
| darkness, ) seems an intensitive and a low burden to the general an- 
them of the earth—as it were a single voice among instruments. 

I had what Wordsworth calls a ‘‘couchant ear” in my youth, 
| and my story will wait, dear reader, while I tell you of another 
| harmony that I learned to love in the wilderness. 

There will come sometimes in the spring—say in May, or when- 
| ever the snow-drops and sulphur butterflies are tempted out by the 
| first timorous sunshine—there will come, I say, in that yearning 
| and youth-renewing season, a warm shower at noon. r tent 
| shall be pitched on the skirts of a forest of young pines ; and the 
| evergreen foliage, if foliage it may be called, shall be a daily re- 
| freshment to our eye, while watching, with the west wind upon 
| our cheeks, the unclothed branches of the elm. The rain descends 
softly and warm, but, with the sun-set, the clouds break away, and 
it grows suddenly cold enough to freeze. The next morning you 
shall come out with me to a hill-side looking upon the south, and 
lie down with your ear to the earth. The pine tassels hold in every 
| four of their five fingers a drop of rain frozen like a pearl in a lo 
ear-ring, sustained in their loose grasp by the rigidity of the cold. 
The sun grows warm at ten, and the _— green fingers begin to 
relax and yield, and by eleven they are all dropping their icy pearls 
upon the dead leaves, with a murmur thro: the forest like the 
swarming of the bees of Hybla. There is not much variety in its 
musick, but it is a pleasant monotone for thought, and if you have 
| a restless fever in your bosom, (as I had when I learned to love it, 
| for the travel which has corrupted the heart and the ear that it 
soothed and satisfied then,) you may lie down with a crooked root 
| under your head in the skirts of the forest, and thank heaven for 
| an anodyne to care. And it is better than the voice of your friend 
| or the song of your ladye-love, for it exacts no gratitude, and will 
| not desert you ere the echo dies upon the wind. 

Oh how many of these harmonies there are! How many that 
| we hear, and how many that are “ too constant to be heard!” [ 
| could go back to my youth, now, with this thread of recollection, 
| and unsepulture a hoard of simple and long-buried joys that 
would bring the blush upon my cheek to think how my senses are 
dulled since such things could give me pleasure! Is there no 








I thought time dragged heavily then, but I wish I had as | “well of Kanathos” for renewing the youth of the soul! No St. 


No elixir to cast the —- heart-sickening 
| and heart-tarnishing custom! Find me an alchymy for that, with 
| your alembick and crucible, and you may resolve to dross again 
| your philosopher's stone ! 


il. 

Everybody wiio makes the passage of the Erie canal, stops at 
the half-way town of Utica, to visit a wonder of nature fourteen 
_ miles to the west of it, called Trenton Falls. It would be becoming 


thousands, and the yet unscared eagle swung off from the dead in me, before mentioning the Falls, however, to sing the praises of 


branch of the pine, and skimmed the tree-tops for another perch, 


Utica and its twenty thousand inhabitants, having received much 


as if he had grown to believe that gliding tre a harmless phe- || ve ame from the worthy burghers, and philandered up and down 
sellly and unheard at the a 


nomenon of nature. The horses drew s 
end of the long line, the steersman stood motionless at the tiller, 
and I lay on a heap of baggage in the prow, attentive to the slight- | 
est breathing of nature, but thinking, with an ache at my heart, of | 
Edith Linsey, to whose feet (did I-mention it?) I was hastening 
with a lover's proper impatience. I might as well have taken an- 
other turn in my “ fool’s paradise.” 
The gold of the sunset had 
disappeared, like a ring taken slowly from an Ethiop’s finger ; the || 
whip-poor-will had chanted the first stave of his lament, the bat 
was abroad, and the screech-owl, like all bad singers, commenced | 
without waiting to be importuned, though we were listening for the | 
nightingale. The air, as I said before, had been all day breathless. || 
But as the first chill of evening displaced the warm atmosphere of 
the departed sun, a slight breeze crisped the mirrored bosom of the 
canal, and then commenced the night anthem of the forest, audible, 
I would fain believe, in its soothing changes, by the dead tribes 
whose bones whiten amid the perishing leaves. First, bee ere. | 
yet articulately, the suspended and wavering foliage of the bire 


was touched »y the many-fingered wind, and like a faint prelude, 


| should scorn any man’s om who shou 


ided up the dark pine-tops and || whenever politicks and Mr. Bulwer draw less 


ivate satisfaction, I 
attempt to convince 
me that the Erie water which comes down the canal a and 
fifty miles, and passes the market-place of that pleasant 
town, has not communicated to the hearts of its citizens the expan- 
sion and depth of the parent lake from which it is drawn. I have 
a theory on that subject with which I intend to surprise the world 


| their well-flagged trotéoir very much to my 


ingly on its 
attention. Will any one tell me that the dark eyes I knew there, 
and whose like for softness and meaning I have inquired for in vain 
through Italy, and the voice that accompanied their gaze, (that 


Pasta in her divinest out-gush cf melody and soul, alone recalls to 
me)—that these, and the noble heart, and high mind, and even the 
genius, that were other gifts of the same marvel] women— 
that these were born of common tage, and by the air 
of a demi-metropolis! We were = the kindest of friends, that 
4 creature and myself, and J may say without charging myself 
with the blindness of love, that I believe in heart was the 
foster-child of the irits on whose ing streamlet she 
lived—that the thousand odours that swept down from the wilder- 





the silver-lined leaves rustled in the low branches, and, with a mo- 





ness upon Lake Erie, and the unseen but wild and innumerable in- 
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fluences of nature, or whatever you call that which makes the In- 
dian a believer in the Great Spirit—that these came down with 
those clear waters, ministering to the mind and watching over the 
budding beauty of this noble and most high-hearted woman! If 
you do not believe it, I should like you to tell me how else such a 
creature was “raised,” as they phrase it in Virginia. I shall hold 
to my theory till you furnish me with a more reasonable. : 

e heard at the hotel that there were several large parties at 
Trenton Falls, and with an abridgment of our toilets in our pock- 
ets, Job and I galloped out of Utica about four o’clock of as bright 
a summer's afternoon as was ever promised in the almanack. We 
drew rein a mile or two out of town, and dawdled along the wild 
road more leisurely, Job’s Green Mountain proportions fitting to the 
saddle something in the manner and relative fitness of a skeleton 
on a poodle. By the same token he rode safely—the looseness of 
his bones accommodating itself with singular facility to the irregu- 
larities in the pace of the surprised animal beneath him. : 

I dislike to pass over the minutest detail of a period of my life 
that will be rather interesting in my biography, (it is my intention 


and unanswering air—when I wander alone, unloving and unloved, 
beneath influences that could inspire me with the elevation of a 
seraph, were I at the ear of a human creature that could summon 
forth and measure my limitless capacity of devotion—when I think 
this, and feel this, and so waste my existence in vain yearnings— 
I ced extinguish the divine spark within me, like a lamp on an un- 
visited shrine, and thank heaven for an assimilation to the animals 
I walk among! And that is the substance of a speech I made to 
Job, as a uitur of a well-meant remark of his own, that “ it 
was a pity Edith Linsey was not there.” He took the clause 
about the * animals” to himself, and I made an apology for the 
same, a year after, when he took occasion to mention it on his 
death-bed! We sometimes give our friends, quite innocently, 
such terrible knocks in our rhapsodies ! 

Most people talk of the swblimity of Trenton, but I have haunted 
it by the week together for its mere loveliness. The river, in the 
heart of that fearful chasm, is the most varied and beautiful assem- | 
blage of the thousand forms and shapes of running water that I 
know in the world. The soil and the deep-striking roots of the 
forest terminate far above you, looking like a black rim on the en- 








to be famous enough to merit that distinction, and I would recom- 
mend to my thiewle to be noting my “little peculiarities,”) and 
with this posthumous benevolence in my heart, I beg: d record, 
that our conversation on the road turned upon Edith Linsey—at 
this time the lady of my constant Jove—for whose sake and at 
whose bidding I was just concluding with success, I presumed, a 
probation of three years of absence, silence, hard study and rigid 
morals—and upon whose parting premise (heaven forgive her ') I 
had built my uttermost gleaning and sand of earthly hope and de- 
sire. I tell you in the tail of this mocking paragraph, dear reader, 
that the bend of the rainbow spans not the earth more perfectly 
than did the love of that woman my hopes of future bliss, and that 
ephemeral arc does not sooner melt into the clouds—but I am an- 
ticipating my story. ‘ ; 
ob’s extraordinary appearance, as he extricated himself from his 
horse, usually attracted the entire attention of the bystanders at a 
strange inn, and under cover of this, I frequently contrived to get into 
the house and commit him by ordering the dinner as soon as it 
could be got ready. Else, if it was in the neighbourhood of the 
scenery, he was off, till heaven knew when; and as | had that deli- 
cacy for his feelings never to dine without him, you can imagine 
the necessity of my greedy manceuvre. 

We dined upon the trout of the glorious stream we had come to 
see, and as our host's eldest daughter waited upon us, (recorded in 
Job’s journal, in my possession since his death, as “‘ the most comely 
and gracious virgin” he had seen in his travels,) we felt bound 
to adapt the conversation to the purity of her mind, and discussed 
only the philosophical point whether the beauty of the stream could 
be tasted in the flavour of the fish—Job for it, I against it. The 
argument was only interrupted by the entrance of an upple-pudding 
so hot, that our tongues were fully occupied in removing it from 
place to place as the mouth felt its heat inconvenient ; and then, be- 
ing in a country of liberty and equality, and the damsel in waiting, 
as Job smilingly remarked, as much a lady as the president's wife, 
he requested permission to propose her health in a cool tumbler of 
cider, and we adjourned to the moonlight. 


closing precipices ; the bed of the river and its sky-sustaining walls 
are of solid rock, and with the tremendous descent of the stream, 
forming, for miles, one continuous succession of falls and rapids, 
the channel is worn into curves and cavities, which throw the 
clear waters into forms of inconceivable brilliancy and variety. It 
is a sort of half-twilight below, with here and there a long beam of 
sunshine reaching down to kiss the lip of an eddy or form a rain- 
bow over a fall, and the reverberating and changing echoes 

“ Like a ring of bells, whose sound the wind still alters,” 


maintain a constant and most soothing musick, varying at every 
step with the varying phase of the current. Cascades of from 
twenty to thirty feet, over which the river flies with a single and 
hurrying leap, (not a drop missing from the glassy and bending 
sheet,) occur frequently as you ascend, and it is from these that 
the place takes its name. But the Falls, though beautiful, are only | 
peculiar from the dazzling and unequalled rapidity with which the | 
waters come to the leap. If it were not for the leaf which drops 
wavering down into the abyss from trees apparently painted on the 
sky, and which is caught away by the flashing current, as if the 
lightning had suddenly crossed it, you would think the plane of the | 
steadfast heavens a flying element as soon. The spot in that long | 
gulf of beauty, that I best remember, is a smooth descent of some 
hundred yards, where the river, in full and undivided volume, skims 
over a plane as polished as a tablet of scagliola ; looking, in its in- 
visible speed, like one mirror of gleaming, but motionless crystal. | 
Just above them is a sudden turn in the glen, which sends the water, 
like a catapult, against the opposite angle of the rock, and in the | 
action of years it has worn out a cavern of unknown depth, into | 
which the whole mass of the river plunges with the abandonment | 
of a flying fiend into hell, and, re-appearing like the angel that had | 
pursued him, glides swiftly, but with divine serenity, on its way. 
(I am indebted for that last figure to Jeb, who travelled with a | 
Milton in his pocket, and had a natural redolence of Paradise Lost | 
in his conversation.) 








| 








il. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, the existence of Trenton Falls was not 
known. It was discovered, like Pastum, by a wandering artist, 
when there was a town of ten thousand inhabitants, a canal, a thea- | 
tre, a liberty-pole, and forty churches within fourteen miles of it. It | 
may be mentioned to the credit of the Americans that in the “‘hard- 
ness” of character of which travellers complain, there is the soft | 
trait of a passion for scenery, and before the fact of its discovery | 
had got well into the “‘ Cahawba Democrat and Go-The-Whole- | 
Mag Usesien,” there was a splendid wooden hotel on the edge of the 
precipice, with a French cook, soda-water and olives; and a law 
was passed by the Kentucky travellers’ club requiring a hanging- 
bird’s-nest from the trees “frowning down the awful abysm” (so | 
expressed in the regulation) as a qualification for membership. | 
Thenceforward till the present time it has been a place of fashion- | 
able resort during the summer solstice ; and the pine woods in which 
the hotel stands being impervious to the sun, it is prescribed by 
oculists for gentlemen and ladies with weak eyes. If the luxury | 
of corn-cutters had penetrated to the United States, it would be | 
prescribed for tender feet as well, the soft floor of pine-tassels | 
spread under the grassless woods being considered an improve- | 
ment upon Turkey carpets and greensward. 

Trenton Falls is rather a misnomer. I searce know what you | 
would call it, but the wonder of nature which bears the name is a | 
tremendous torrent whose bed, for several miles, is sunk fathoms 
deep into the earth—a roaring and dashing stream so far below the 
surface of the forest in which it is lost, that you would think, as you | 
come suddenly upon the edge of its long precipice, that it was a | 
river in some inner world, (coiled within ours, and we in the outer 
circle of the firmament,) and laid open by some titanick throe that | 
had cracked clear asunder the crust of this ‘shallow earth.” The | 
idea is rather assisted if you happen to see below you, on its abys- 
mal shore, a party of adventurous travellers ; for, at that vast depth, | 
and in contrast with the gigantick trees and rocks, the same num- | 
ber of well-shaped pismires, dressed in the last fashion and philan- 
dering upon your parlour-floor, would be about their apparent size 
and distinctness. 

They showed me, at Eleusis, the well, by which Proserpine as- | 
cends to the regions of day, on her annual visit to the plains of | 
Thessaly ; but, with the genius loci at my elbow, in the shape of a | 
Greek girl, as lovely as Phryné, my memory reverted to the bared | 
axle of the earth in the bed of this American river, and I was per- | 
suaded, (looking the while at the feroniére of gold sequins on the | 
Phidian forehead of my Katinka,) that supposing Hades in the | 
centre of the earth, you are nearer to it by some fathom at Tren- | 
tun. I confess I have had, since my first descent into those depths, | 
an uncomfortable doubt of the solidity of the globe—how the deuse | 
it can hold together, with such a fissure in its bottom ! 

It was a night to play Endymion, or do any Tom-foolery that 
could be laid to the charge of the moon, for a more omnipresent 
and radiant atmosphere of moonlight never sprinkled the wilder- 
ness with silver. It was a night in which to wish it might never 
be day again—a night to be enamoured of the stars, heaven 
bless them, like human creatures, on their bright journey—a night 
to love in, to dissolve in, to do everything, but what night is made 
for—sleep! Oh, heaven! when I think how precious is life in 
such moments—how the aroma, the celestial bloom and flower of 
the soul, the yearning and fast-perishing enthusiasm of youth, 
waste themselves in the solitude of such nights on the senseless 














Much as | detest water in small quantities, (to drink,) I have a 
hydro-mania in the way of lakes, rivers and waterfalls. It is, by 
much, the belle in the family of the elements. Earth is never to- 
lerable, unless disguised in green; Air is so thin, as only to be | 
visible when she borrows drapery of water ; and Fire is so staringly 
bright as to be unpleasant to the eyesight ; but Water ! soft, pure, | 
graceful Water! there is no shape into which you can throw her, | 
that she does not seem lovelier than before. She can borrow no- | 
thing of her sisters. Earth has no jewels in her lap so brilliant as | 
her own spray-pearls and emeralds; Fire has no rubies like what | 
she steals from the sunset ; Air has no robes like the grace of her | 
fine-woven and ever-changing drapery of silver. A health (in | 
wine) to waTER! | 

Who is there that did not love some stream in his youth? Who || 
is there, in whose vision of the past there does not sparkle up from | 
every picture of childhood, a spring or a rivulet, woven through ! 
the darkened and torn woof of first affections like a thread of un- || 
changed silver. How do you interpret the instinctive yearning || 
with which you search for the river-side or the fountain in every i 
scene of nature—the clinging unaware to the river's course, when || 
a truant, in the fields, in June—the dull void you find in every } 
landscape of which it is not the ornament and the centre? For | 
myself, I hold with the Greek: ‘* Water is the first principle of all i 
things. We were made from it, and we shall be resolved into it.” * |) 


| 
Iv. } 

The awkward thing in all story-teliing is transition. Invention || 
you do not need if you have experience, for fact is stranger than || 
fiction. A beginning, in these days for startling abruptness, is as || 
simple as open your mouth, and when you have once begun you | 
can end whenever you like, and leave the sequel to the readcr’s || 
imagination. But the hinges of a story—the turning gracefully | 
back from a digression (it is easy to turn into one,) is the pas gui | 
coute. My education on that point was neglected. 

It was as I said before a moonlight night, and Job and myself hav- | 
ing, like Sir Fabian, “ no mind to sleep,” followed the fashion and the | 
rest of the company at the inn, and strolled down to see the Falls || 
by moonlight. I had been there before, and I took Job straight to | 
the spot in the bed of the river which I have described above as my fa- 1 
vourite, and after watching it for a few minutes, we turned back to || 
a dark cleft in the rock, which afforded a rude seat, and sat musing || 
in silence. i 

Several parties had strolled past without seeing us in our recess, | 
when two female figures, with their arms around each other’s waists, | 
sauntered slowly around the jutting rock below, and approached us, | 
eagerly engaged in conversation. ‘They came on to the very edge i 
of the shadow which enveloped us, and turned to look back at the || 
scene. As the head nearest me was raised to the light, I started | 
half to my feet—it was Edith! In the same instant her voice of | 
musick broke on my ear, and an irresistible impulse to listen wnob- } 
served, drew me down again upon my seat, and Job, with a similar | 
instinct, laid his hand on my arm. 

“It was his favourite spot,” said Edith. (We had been at | 
Trenton together years before.) ‘I stood here with him, and I | 
wish he stood here now, that I might tell him what my hand hesi- | 
tates to write.” 

“Poor Philip !” said her companion, whom by the voice I recog- 
nised as the youngest of the Flemings. “I cannot conceive how 
you can resolve so coldly to break his heart.” 


~ * The Ionick philosophy, supported by Thales. 
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I felt a dagger entering my bosom, but I listened. Edith went on. 
=. Why, ho tell you my dear little innocent. I loved Philip 

ingsby when I was going to die. Jt was then a fitti 
pro. wn Ay for Apne at aed ae er of the gouds of this me 
more than a sick chamber and a nurse, and Phil was kind-hearted 
and devoted to me, and I lived athome. But, with returned health, 
a thousand ambitious desires have sprung up in my heart, and I find 
myself admired by whom I will, and every day growing more selfish 
and less poetical. Philip is poor, and love in a cottage, though very 
well for you if you like it, would never do for me. I should like 
him very well for a friend, for he is gentlemanlike and devoted, but 
with my ideas I should only make him miserable—and so I think ] 
had better put him out of misery at once don't you think ?” 

A half-smothered groan of anguish escaped my lips, but it was 
lost in the roar of the waters, and Edith’s voice, as she walked on, 
lessened and became inaudible to my ear. As her figure was lost 
in the shadow of the rock, I threw myself on the bosom of my 
friend, and wept in the unutterable agony of a crushed heart. [ 
know not how that night was spent, but I awoke at noon of the 
next day, in my bed, with Job’s hand clasped tenderly in my own. 

v. 

I kept my tryst. I was to meet Edith Linsey at Saratoga in 
July—the last month of the probation by which I had won a right to 
her love. I had not spoken to her, or written, or seen her, (save, 
unknown to her in the moment I have described,) in the three loi 
years to which my constancy was devoted. I had gained the ol 
meed of industry in my profession, and was admitted to its prac- 
tice. I was on the threshold of manhood, and she had promised, 
before heaven, to give me heart and hand. 

I had parted from her at twelve on that night three years, and as 
the clock struck I stood again by her side in the crowded ball-room 
of Saratoga. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Slingsby !” she exclaimed, as I put out 
my hand. 

**Am I so changed that you do not know me, Miss Linsey ?” I 
asked, as she still Tooked with a wondering gaze into my face, press- 
ing my hand, however, with real warmth, and evidently under the 
control, for the moment, of the feelings with which we had parted. 

“Changed, indeed! Why, you have studied yourself tu a skele- 
ton! My dear Philip! You are il)?” 

I was—but it was only for a moment. I asked her hand fora 
waltz, and never before or since came wit and laughter so freely to 
my lip. I was coilected, but at the same time was the gayest of the 
gay, and, when — had congratulated me in her hearing, on 
the school to which I had put my wits in my long apprenticeship to 
the law, I retired to the gallery looking down upon the garden, 
and cooled my brow and rallied my sinking heart. 

The candles were burning low, and the ball was nearly over, 
when I entered the room again, and requested Edith to take a turn 
with me onthe colonnade. She at once assented, and I could feel 
by her arm in mine, and see by the fixed expression in her lip, that 
she did so with the intention of revealing to me what she little 
thought I could so well anticipate. 

‘* My probation is over,” I said, breaking the silence which she 
seemed willing to prolong, and which had lasted till we had twice 
measured the long colonnade. 

‘It was three years ago to-night, I think, since we parted.” 
She spoke in an absent and careless tone, as if trying to work out 
another more prominent thought in her mind. ~ 

‘Do you find me changed ’”’ I asked. 

‘*Yes—oh yes! very!” 

“‘ But I am more changed than I seem, dear Edith!” 

She turned to me as if to esk me to explain myself. 

‘* Will you listen to me while I tell you how?” 

“What can you mean? Certainly.” 

“Then listen, for I fear I could scarce bring myself to repeat 
what I am going to say. When I first learned to love you, and when 
I promised to love you for life, you were thought to be dying, and 
I was a boy. I did not count on the future, for I despaired of your 
living to share it with me, and if I had done so, I was still a child 
and knew nothing of the world. I have since grown more ambi- 
tious, and, I may as well say at once, more selfish and less poetical. 
You will easily divine my drift. You are poor, and I find myself, as 
you have seen to-night, in a position which will enable me to marry 
more to my advantage, and with these views, I am sure I should 
only make you miserable by fulfilling my contract with you, ard 
you will agree with me that I consult our mutual happiness by this 
course—don’t you think?” 

At this instant I gave a signal to Job, who approached and made 
some sensible remarks about the weather, and after another turn or 
two I released Miss Linsey’s arm, and cautioning her against the 
night air, left her to finish her promenade and swallow her own pro- 
jected speech and mine, and went to bed. 

And so ended my first love !—London New Monthly Magazine. 











SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO 
THE FRENCH AND SPANISH VINEYARDS. 
Most people who are very well versed in the method of discuss- 
ing their Burgundy and Champagne, are but little acquainted with 
their culture and manufacture ; the following extracts will meet 
this deficiency in their education as gourmets. 


WINES OF BURGUNDY, 


I was conducted over the cellars where the wines are made, 
and subsequently over those where they are kept, explaining the 
whole process pursued in making the wine, asd answering all my 
questions with great exactness. The first cellar forms a square, 
or rather consists of four parallelograms, enclosing a square. In 
each of the four corners is a large square case, or trough, about 
twelve feet in diameter ; and above this an immense lever, worked 
by a wooden screw, similar to those I had seen for pressing the 
olives in Spain. Along the walls, on each side, are arranged the 
fermenting vats, which are each of the capacity of eighteen hogs- 
heads. The vintage is, in general, soon over, M. Ouvrard employ- 
ing often from four hundred to four hundred and fifty vintagers at 
the same time. For the red wine, the grapes as they are brought 
in are thrown into the large cases or troughs above described, and 
there trodden by a number of men, with large wooden shoes, till 
the grapes are nearly all broken. ‘They are then taken up in baskets, 
with interstices wide enough to allow the grapes to pass through, 
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when a portion of the stalks, ly about two-thirds, are taken 
out. I oa ot ao enke cont en hc iadianien of te 
wine, as has been repeatedly proved, would be inferiour. The 
whole is then put into the vat into which the must, as it ran from 
the treading, had been previously carried. With the number of 
ed, it requires a very short periud to fill a vat. A 
of about twelve inches is left unfilled at the top, and a sliding 
lid is then put over, which floats upon the surface. As soon as the 
fermentation becomes violent, the swelling of the mass lifts the 
lid to the height of six inches above the mouth of the vat. As, 
however, the skins and the stalks had previously risen to the sur- 
face, none of the liquor escapes. A yor fewey space, formed by 
the looseness of the lid, is considered sufficient to allow the gas to 
escape, until the rising of the lid allows a greater space. And it 
is, perhaps, owing to the confinement of the gas that the lid is raised 
to such a height. If the weather had been very warm when the 
grapes were gathered, and still continues warm, while the fermenta- 
tion is going forward, the wine is soon made. The fermentation 
is sometimes over in thirty hours; at other times it continues ten, 
twelve, and even fifteen days. The best wine is always produced 
from the most rapid fermentation. When the fermentation slackens, 
the liquor begins to subside, and when it is entirely over, sinks 
within the top of the vat, but not so low as when the vat was first 
filled ; for the marc, or, in other words, the stalks and skins, are | 
completely separated from the liquor, and float upon the top. 
As soon as it is known, by the subsiding of the head, and by the | 
taste and examination of the wine, that the fermentation has ceased, 
the wine is drawn off into large vats, which contain about seven | 
hundred gallons each. Every three or four months it 1s pumped, | 
by means of the siphon and bellows, into another vat of the same | 
dimension, when a man enters by the smal! opening left in the end 
of the vats, and washes out, with a brush and cold water, any lees | 
which may have been deposited. The Burgundy of the Clos Vov- | 
geot receives no other preparation, and it is treated in this manner | 
as often as may be judged requisite, till it is disposed of. They | 
commence selling it when three and four years old, but the wine of | 
very favourable seasons is retained by the proprietor till it is ten | 
or a dozen years old, when it is bottled, and sold at the rate of six | 
franks a bottle. The price of the wine of ordinary vintages, from | 
three to four years old, is from five hundred to six hundred franks | 
the hogshead, but seasons occasionally occur when the wine is not | 
better than the vin ordinaire of the country. The wine of 1824 | 
was given the labourers as their or‘inary drink ; that of 1825 is | 
now ripening in the large vats, and w..1 be worth, in three or four | 
years more, six franks a bottle. The wine has been found by ex- 
perience to be of better quality, and to preserve its perfume better, | 
in these large vats than in casks. 
The price of white wine never rises so high as the red wines. | 
It is no uncommon thing for a hogshead of the latter to bring from | 
twelve hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred franks, but the white | 


wine never rises above six hundred franks the hogshead. 
} 


WINES OF CHAMPAGNE. 
The very eminent wine house of Messrs. Ruinart and Son, of 
Rheims, are agents for Herries, Farquhar and Co.’s notes. Hav- 
ing called upon them to cash one of these, M. Ruinart, junior, 
conducted me over their wine-cellars, which are very extensive, | 
and all subterranean, consisting of three under-ground stores, one | 
beneath another, all mined out of the limestone rock. The wine | 
which has received the last attentions which it requires, and is | 
ready for expediting to the consumer, is packed in large square 
masses, bottle above bottle, and side by side, with no vther pre- 
caution to keep them steady than a lath passing along between the 
necks of one layer and the butts of the next layer above. They 
generally send the wine to the consumer at the age of three and 
four years, but after the first winter, it is all put in bottle. The 
stock, therefore, appears immense, and, indeed, it is very large, for | 
not only are different qualities required, but also different descrip- | 
tions, to suit the varying tastes of their customers in England, | 
America and Russia, to which countries Messrs. Ruinart make their 
chief exports. A gentleman, with whom I travelled, told me he | 
could buy very good sound Champagne at Chalons for two franks | 
a bottle, and was then going to purchase one hundred bottles at | 
that price ; but respectable wine-merchants never send any to Eng- | 
land under three franks a bottle. What is sent to England is more | 
spirituous, and froths more strongly than what is sold for domes- 
tick consumption. The greatest and most minute attentions are 
necessary in preparing Champagne. The casks in which it fer- | 
ments, after running from the press, are previously sulphured, to | 
prevent the fermentation from proceeding to too great a - th. It, 
is twice clarified during the winter; and in the month of March, | 
before the return of spring has renewed the fermentation, it is bot- 
tled off. When in this state the bottles are placed in frames, dia- | 
gonally, with their heads downward. The lees are thus collected | 
in the neck of the bottle ; but they do not consider it necessary to | 
uncork the bottles as soon as the wine is perfectly clear, nor is it 
considered that there is any danger of the wine spoiling if the re- | 
turn of warm weather should cause a recommencement of the fer- | 
mentation, and remix the lees through the wine. On the contrary, 
they sometimes allow the lees to remain to ripen, as they term it, | 
longer than usual. The wine, in general, remains in this state till 
the following winter; each bottle is then placed in a frame, and 
carefully uncorked. The contents of the neck of the bottle are 
emptied. It is filled up from another bottle of the same wine, and 
being recorked, only now requires age to give it all the perfection 
it is capable of. It of course often happens, that the wine has 
either undergone less than the usual fermentation, or, being stronger 
than usual, requires a greater fermentation before being put into 
bottles; and it consequently happens that the fermentation in the 
bottles is greater than they car bear, and that a large proportion of 
them burst during the first summer. The floors of the wine-cellars 
are all covered with grooves sloping to a gutter, by which the wine 
which has burst the bottles is conveyed to a cistern in the floor; 
and, as there is most perfect cleanliness observed, a part of the 
wine is thus sometimes saved. 
M. Ruinart, junior, is a large proprietor of vines at Ay, where 
the first qualities of frothing Champagne are made, and to this 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


GOETHE. 
From the June number of the Literary and Theological Review. 


Although Shakspeare, in thought, expression, and spirit, is the 
most idicenatich of English poets, and senmemmentantli putdinn 
favourite of the English people, he has yet long been, and will 
long continue to be, admired over the whole continent of Europe. 
In the case of Shakspeare, the ground of this wide and lasting po- 
pularity is obvious. It is not mainly for vigorous and original con- 
ception, for rich and varied illustration, for a splendid and elegant 
diction, that he is read with universal and unfailing delight ; but 
because he knows the secret way to the human heart, evinces 
not only a thorough acquaintance, but a lively sympathy with its 
inmost workings. In these qualifications, as in many other points, 
Goethe nearly resembles Shakspeare. In proof of that fellow-fee]- 
ing with all the conditions and interests of humanity, which is at the 
foundation of all true popularity, we might cite innumerable passa- 
ges from his works; but shall content ourselves with referring the 
reader to an early passage in Faustus. 

The scene is before the town gate in the afternoon of Eas- 
ter-day. A motley multitude are seen issuing from it, bent on 
enjoying the festival. The poet throws himself into the crowd, 
and enables us to hear the passing words of the lively procession. 


in succession before us. 
agner, witnesses the scene, he says: 


ashntient 1 Ms a flo 

The } ail as yet in vari wers, 

It takes the gay-clad multitude in stead. 

Now turn thee round, and from this lofty spot 
Casi thine eyes back upon the city. Look, 

From out the hollow epee gloomy jaws, 
What motley multitudes are pouring forth! 

This day with joy each suns himself. They keep 
The resurrection of our blessed Lord, 

While their own resurrection they achieve. 

From the unwholesome rooms of houses mean, 
From trade and bandicraft’s oppressive Londs, 
From the dense weight of gables and of roofs, 
From narrow streets with stifling numbers thronged, 
From the old church’s venerable gloom, 

Are all this day brought forth to heaven’s - light. 
Look, prithee, look, how rapidly the crow 
Throughout the fields and gardens spreads itself ; 
See what a numerous train of merry boats, 

Borne on the surface of the river glides 

In all directions. And that little bark, 

With numbers laden till it almost sinks, 

Last of them ail now pushes from the shore. 

Even from mountain paths the most remote, 

The many-coloured garments meet the eye. 

And hark! the merry din salutes my ear. 

Now are the people in their very heaven. 

Now young and old delighted shout with joy. 
Here, here I am a man, here dare be one.’ 


It is this homo sum, this identifying himself with the interests 


persons 
panion 


Goethe, which is to us an evidence that they will be immortal. 
There is a more irresistible attraction in a page which is pervaded 
by this humane, philanthropick spirit, than in one which is illu- 


of genius. Commanding talents, unaccompanied by benevolent 
dispositions, may extort a reluctant homage fora season. But this 
will soon cease to be paid, like the forced duty of a tyrant ; while men 
of distant times and other lands will bring their affectionate tributes 
to the shrine of those who have sympathized with human feelings, 
and loved and honoured humankind. 


Goethe so often and so pathetically expressed in his old age, that 
he had become a stranger in the world, and could no longer expect 
to find that warm and approving welcome, with which he had been 
at first received. 


“ Those friendly souls to whom my earliest song 

Was chanted, may not hear the present lay ; 

Those dear ones, long dispersed, alas, how long— 

The echo even has wholly died away! 

My griefs are uttered to an unknown throng. 

Their very plaudits fill me with dismay. 

And they to whom my song did pleasure give, 

Roam scattered through the world, if still they live.” 

But human nature, in its essential principles, is always the same. 
And the writer who, at the same time that he meets the accidental 
tastes of his age, has fully appealed to these general princi- 
ples, will always find an answering chord in the human soul. He 
has a hold upon the hearts of men, which cannot be easily relaxed. 
Such a writer is Goethe ; and he may accordingly be ranked with 
Homer and Shakspeare, as belonging not to any age or nation, 
but to the human race.” 








MRS. BUTLER’S JOURNAL. 
We this week conclude our selections from Mrs. Butler's book, 
and we think that what we have given therefrom has been sufficient 
to prove, that the “Journal,” notwithstanding very glaring and 
painful blemishes, yet teems with beauties of the highest order. 


CHARLES KEMBLE’S HAMLET.—My father's Hamlet is very beau- 
tiful. °*Tis curious, that when I see him act I have none of the ab- 
solute feeling of contempt for the profession that I have while acting 
myself. What he does appears indeed like the work of an artist ; 
and though I always lament that he loves it as he does, and has de- 
voted so much care and labour to it as he has, get I certainly re- 
spect acting more while J am seeing him act, thau at any other time. 
The spirit of man of its own dignity ennobles whatever it devotes 
itself to. The most trivial actions become almost heroical from the 
motive which prompts them, and the most abstrd ceremonies of su- 
perstition sincerely practised, may excite pity, but neither contempt 
nor ridicule. If such a thing as an enthusiastick shoemaker were 





place he strongly recommended my proceeding, in order to have 
the most favourable view of the vineyards of Cham e, of which, 
he said, the cultivation was everywhere nearly similar, although 
conducted at different places with more or less care. He says the 
ordinary produce of his own vineyards is from ten to twelve pieces, 
of about forty-six gallons per arpent. which is about a twenty-fifth 


to be met with, there is no doubt but his feeling of his craft would 
elevate it into something approximating an art, and his work would 
bear witness to his veneration for it. At the time when the stage 
was in its highest perfection, its members had all a great love and 
admiration for their profession; many of them were men of educa- 








part more than an English acre; that is, from four hundred and 
forty to five hundred and thirty gallons per English acre. 


and feelings of his fellow men, so conspicuous in the writings of 


mined with the keenest flashes of wit, or the brightest splendours || 


It was therefore a needless, though not unnatural feeling which j 


spected their own work, and it was respectable ; they thought acting 
capable of elevation, of refinement, of utility, and their faith in it 
invested it with dignity. Of this class were all my father's family. 
One reason why the stage, and everything belonging to it, has fallen 
to so low an ebb now, is because actors have ceased to care for 
their profession themselves—they are no longer artists—acting is 
no longer an art. Yet surely, after all, acting is nonsense ; and as 
I sit here ite the churchyard, it seems to me strange to think 
that when | come down into that darkness, I shall have eaten bread 
|| during my life, earned by such means. The Ophelia was perfectly 
| beautiful : I think I scarcely ever saw a more faultless piece of mor- 
|| tality, in point of outward loveliness. The eyes and brow of an 
angel, serene and calm, yet bright and piercing ; a mouth chiselled 
] like a Grecian piece of sculpture, with an expression of infinite re- 
|| finement ; fair, round arms and hands, a beautifully moulded foot, 
| and a figure that seemed to me perfectly proportioned. It did not, 
|| perhaps, convey to me the idea of such absolute loveliness as ‘s 
|| figure did; but altogether I think I never saw a fairer woman—it 
| was delightful to look at her. Besides the advantage of possess- 
|| ing the very prettiest collection of actresses I ever saw, the theatre 
|| at Boston has decidedly the best company I have played with any 
|| where out of London. The ladies and gentlemen of the Tremont 
} theatre do not despise their work ; our pieces were all remarkably 











Citizens, soldiers, students, mechanicks, peasants, beggars, old bel- || well got up, and the green-room is both respectable and agreeable. 
dames, young ladies, servant = sorts und descriptions Of | The audience are, upon the whole, cold—very still and attentive, 
i As Faustus, with his com- 


however ; and when they do warm, it is certainly very effectually, 
|| for they shout and hurrah like mad. 


| Tne sta.—The breath of the se was delicious, as we crossed 
the water in one of the steamboats constantly plying to and fro ; 
| and on the other side, as we rode toward the beach, it came greet- 
| ing us delightfully from the wide waters. How happy I was to see 
| the beautiful sea once more, to be once more galloping over the 
golden sands, to be once more wondering at and worshipping the 

randeur and loveliness of this greatest of God's marvellous works. 
| How I do love the sea! My very soul seems to gather energy, and 
| life, and light, from its power, its vastness, its bold, bright beauty, 
| ite fresh, invigorating airs, its glorious, triumphant, rushing sound. 
| The thin, thin rippling waves came like sdver leaves spreading 
| themselves over the glittering sand with just a litede, sparkling, 
pearly edge, like the cream of a bright glass of champaign. Close 
| along the shore the water was of that pale, transparent green colour, 
|| that blends so delicately with the horizon, sometimes, at sunset ; 
| but out beyond, toward the great deep, it wore that serene and ho- 

liest blue that surrounds one in mid-ocean, when the earth is nearly 
| as far below as the heaven seems high above us. For a short time 
i| my spirits d like d birds ; I rejoiced with all my might ; 
|| I could have shouted aloud for delight ; I galloped far along the 
sand, as close into the water’s restless edge as my hoise would bear 
| to go. But the excitement died away, and then came vividly back 
|| the time when last I stood upon the sea-beach at Cramond, and lost 
\| myself in listening to that delicious sound of the chiming waters— 


I was many years younger then. 


| Dorasce impressions.—’Tis strange that feelinge should pass 
|| from our hearts and minds as clouds pass from the Loco of heaven, 
| as though they had never been there ;—yet not so, after all ; they 
| do not pass so tracklessly—they do leave faint shadows behind ; 
| they leave a darker colour upon the face of all existence: some- 











| times they leave a sad conviction of wasted capabilities, and time, 
|| precious time, expended in vain. Yet not in vain; even though our 
| feelings change—pass, perhaps to our own consciowsness—cease 
altogether—'tis not in vain-—our life is always going on—ex- 
|| perience and solemn wisdom may come with the coming time ; 
|| and existence is, after all, but a series of experiments upon our spi- 
|| ritual nature. Our trials vary with our years ; and though we deem 
| (toe often rightly) that suffering and disappointment are but barren 

thorns, whereon grows neither Sait nor flower, ’tis our sin that they 
| are so, for they are designed to bear an excellent harvest. “‘ Sweet 
| are the uses of adversity ;” so he has said who’ knew all things— 
| and so indeed to the wise they are. 





Genesee rats.—We looked immediately upon the falls. They 
would be, and were, I doubt not, once beautiful ; for the barrier of 
| rock, over which the river throws itself into the valley below, is of 
considerable breadth and height ; but alas! the waters have been 
| turned off to turn mills, and a thin curtain which falls over the rocks 
| like a vapoury sheet of blue smoke, is all that remains of the Gene- 
| see falls ; while, from a thousand dingy-looking mills and manufac- 
tories, the poor little rivulets of labouring water come rushing 
through narrow dirty channels, all stained and foaming, and hot 
from their work, to throw themselves into the thin bosom of their 
parent stream. Truly, mills and steam-engines are wonderful 
things, and I know that men must live ; but I wish it were not ex- 
| pedient to destroy what God has made so very beautiful, in order 
to make it useful. 


PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT IN AMERICA.—The progress of life 
in this country is amazing. From day to day the ne becomes 
| inhabited, peopled, civilized ; and where yesterday the majestick 
| woods were standing, and the silent waters liding in *il the so- 
| lemn solitude of unexplored nature ; to-day, the sound of the forge 
and anvil is heard, the busy feet of men pass and repass, their 
mingled voices resound, their dwellings arise. The wheels of a 
thousand mechanical miracles clash, creak, and jar; the vapours of 
a thousand steam-engines mingle with the hitherto lonely clouds, 
and the huge fins of a et steamboats beat the waters, carry- 
ing over their hitherto undisturbed surface the vast produce of in- 
dustry ; the labours, the azts, the knowledge, the wealth, tie won- 
ders of education and civilization. It is something that fills one 
with admiration ! in the old, and eke the new sense of the word. 


Mr. Tretawney.—This gentleman came and stood by me for a 
long time after we started. [tis agreeable to talk with him, because 











tion and mental accomplishment, and brought to bear upon their 
labour all the intellectual stores which they possessed. They re- 


he has known and seen so much ; traversed the world in every di- 
rection, and been the friend of Byron and Shelly ; a common mind 
that had enjoyed the same o unities, (that’s impossible, by the 
by, no common mind would have sought or found them, ) must have 
acquired something from intercourse with such men, and such wide 
knowledge of things. He is an uncommon man, and it is very inte- 
resting to hear him talk of what he has seen, and those he has known. 


Sommer pay.—The day was bright and breezy ; the country was 
all smiling round us in sich beauty ; the ripening sheets of waving 
grain ; the sloping fields, with here and there the gray tombstone 
of a forest tree ; the vivid thickets bounding the pale harvest plois ; 
the silvery-looking fences with their irregular lines relieved against 


the dark woods ; the clear sky above—al} was lovely. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst ¥mpressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. 





SCOTLAND. 
Gordon Castle, company there—the park—duke of Gordon—personal beauty 
of the English aristocracy. 

Tue last phaeton dashed away and my chaise advanced to the 
door. A handsome boy, in a kind of page's dress, immediately came 
to the window, addressed me by name, and informed me that 
his grace was out deer-shooting, but that my room was prepared, 
and he was ordered to wait on me. I followed him through a hall 
lined with statues, deer’s horns and armour, and was ushered into 
a large chamber, looking out on a park, extending with its lawns 
and woods to the edge of the horizon. A more lovely view never 
feasted human eye. 

«Who is at the castle?” I asked, as the boy busied himself in 
unstrapping my portmanteau. 

“ Oh, a great many, sir.” He stopped in his occupation and be- 
gan counting on his fingers. ‘There’s Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Claud Hamilton and Lady Harriette Hamilton, (them’s his lordship’s 
two step-children, you know, sir,) and the Dutchess of Ri h d 
and Lady Sophia Lennox, and Lady Keith, and Lord Mandeville 
and Lord Aboyne, and Lord Stormont and Lady Stormont, and Lord 
Morton and Lady Morton, and Lady Alicia, and-———and——and—— 
twenty more, sir.” 

‘“* Twenty more lords and ladies?” 

‘No, sir! that’s all the nobility.” 

** And you can’t remember the names of the others ’” 

“No, sir.” 

He was a proper page. 
the names of commoners. 

‘< And how many sit down to dinner?” 

‘+ Above thirty, sir, besides the duke and dutchess.” 

“That will do.” And off tripped my slender gentleman with his 
laced jacket, giving the fire a terrible stir-up in his way out, and 
turning back to inform me that the dinner hour was seven precisely. 

It was a mild, bright afternoon, quite warm for the end of an 
English September, and with a fire in the room, and a soft sunshine 
pouring in at the windows, a seat by the open casement was far 
from disagreeable. I passed the time till the sun set, looking out 
on the park. Hill and valley lay between my eye and the horizon; 
sheep fed in picturesque flocks; and small fallow deer grazed near 
them ; the trees were planted, and the distant forest shaped by the 
hand of taste ; and broad and beautiful as was the expanse taken in 
by the eye, it was evidently one princely possession. A mile from 
the castle wall, the shaven sward extended in a carpet of velvet 
softness, as bright as emerald, studded by clumps of shrubbery, 
like flowers wrought elegantly on tapestry ; and across it bounded 
occasionally a hare, and the pheasants fed undisturbed near the 
thickets, or a lady with flowing riding-dress and flaunting feather, 
dashed into sight upon her fleet blood-palfrey, and was lost the next 
moment in the woods, or a boy put his poney to its mettle up the 
ascent, or a gamekeeper idled into sight with his gun in the hiollow 
of his arm, and his hounds at his heels-—and all this little world of 
enjoyment and luxury, and beauty, lay in the hand of one man, and 
was created by his wealth in these northern wilds of Scotland, a 
day’s journey almost from the possession of another human being. 





He could not trouble his memory with 


I never realized so forcibly the splendid results of wealth and pri- || 


mogeniture. 

The sun set in a blaze of fire among the pointed firs crowning 
the hills, and by the occasional prance of a horse's feet on the gra- 
vel, and the roll of rapid wheels, and now and then a gay laugh and 


merry voices, the different parties were returning to the castle. || 


Soon after a loud gong sounded through the gallery, the signal to 
dress, and I left my musing occupation unwillingly to make my 
toilet for an appearance in a formidable circle of titled aristocrats, 


uot one of whom I had ever seen, the duke himself a stranger to || 
me, except through the kind letter of invitation lying upon the table. |) 


I was sitting by the fire, imagining forms and faces for the dif- 
ferent persons who had been named to me, when there was a knock at 
the door, and a tall, white-haired gentleman, of noble physiognomy, 
but singularly cordial address, entered, with the broad red riband 
ef a duke across his breast, and welcomed me most heartily to the 
castle. The gong sounded at the next moment, and, in our way 
down, he named over his other guests, and prepared me in a mea- 
sure for the introductions which followed. The drawing-room was 
crowded like a soirée. The dutchess, a very tall and very handsome 
woman, with a smile of the most winning sweetness, received me 
at the door, and I was presented successively to every person pre- | 
sent. Dinner was announced immediately, and the difficult ques- | 
tion of precedence being sooner settled than I had ever seen it be- 
fore in so large a party, we passed through files of servants to the 
dining-room. 
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from the top of the table, that I had, upon my right, Lady ——, 
“the most agreeable woman in Scotland.” It was unnecessary to 
say that she was the most lovely. 

I have been struck everywhere in England with the beauty of the 

higher classes, and as I looked around me upon the aristocratick 
| company at the table, I thought I never had seen “ heaven's image 
| double-stamped as man and noble” so unequivocally clear. There 
| were two young men and four or five young ladies of rank—and 
| five or six people of more decided personal attractions could scarcely 
be found ; the style of form and face at the same time being of that 
cast of superiority which goes by the expressive name of *‘ thorough- 
| bred.” There is a striking difference in this respect between Eng- 
‘land and the countries of the continent—the paysans of France | 
| and the contadini of Italy being physically far superiour to their 
| degenerate masters ; while the gentry and nobility of England differ 
| from the peasantry in limb and feature as the racer differs from the 
| dray-horse, or the grey-hound from the cur. The contrast between 
| the manners of English and French gentlemen is quite as striking. 
The empressment, the warmth, the shrug and gesture of the Pari- 
sian ; and the working eyebrow, dilating or contracting eye, and con- 
spirator-like action of the Italian in the most common conversation, 
are the antipodes of English high breeding. I should say a North 
American Indian, in his more dignified phase, approached nearer | 
to the manner of an English nobleman than any other person. The | 
calm repose of person and feature, the self-possession under we 
circumstances, that incapability of surprise or dereglément, and that 
decision about the slightest ¢ircumstance, and the apparent cer- 
| tainty that he is acting absolutely comme il faut, is equally “ gen- 
| tlemanlike” and Indianlike. You cannot astonish an English gen- 
| tleman. If a man goes into a fit at his side, or a servant drops a 
| dish upon his shoulder, or he hears that the house is on fire, he sets 
| down his wine-glass with the same deliberation. He has made up 

his mind what to do in all possible cases, and he does it. He is | 
| cold at a first introduction, and may bow stiffly (which he always | 
| does) in drinking wine with you, but it is his manner ; and he would 
| think an Englishman out of his senses, who should bow down to 
| his very plate and smile as a Frenchman does on a similar occasion. 
Rather chilled by this, you are a little astonished when the ladies 
have left the table, and he closes his chair up to you, to receive an 
invitation to pass a month with him at his country house, and to dis- 
cover that at the very moment he bowed so coldly he was thinking 
how he should contrive to facilitate your plans for getting to him or 
seeing the country to advantage on the way. 

The band ceased playing when the ladies left the table, the gen- 
| tlemen closed up, conversation assumed a merrier cast, coffee and 
| chasse-café were brought in when the wines began to be circu- 
lated more slowly ; and at eleven, there was a general move to the 
drawing-room. Cards, tea and musick filled up the time till twelve, 
| and then the ladies took their departure and the gentlemen sat 
| down to supper. I got to bed somewhere about two o'clock ; and 
thus ended an evening which I had anticipated as stiff and embar- 
| rassing, but which is marked in my tablets as one of the most so- 
| cial and kindly I have had the good fortune to record on my travels. 
| I have described it, and shall describe others minutely—and I hope 
| there is no necessity of reminding any one that my apology for thus 

disclosing scenes of private life has been already made. Their in- 
terest as sketches by an American of the society that most interests 
| Americans, and the distance at which they are published, justify 
| them, I would hope, from any charge of indelicacy. N. P. W. 
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THE MINUTE-BOOK : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAK LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


JOURNEY TO PARIS. 


| Arrival at Paris—Scenery of the Rhine—Contrast with Italy—Suwitzer- 
land—The Rhine—Swiss scenery—Berne—Lausanne—Gibbon—Chil- 
lon— French diligence— Paris. 





Many weeks ago, a cold, young traveller, with an immense glacier | 
| at his shoulder, in a little dark Swiss inn during a disagreeable | 
shower, very hungry and unable to procure anything to eat, sat di- 
| recting a letter to the New-York Mirror. Is it possible that the 
| gentleman at Meurice’s elegant hotel at Paris, just embarking up- | 
| on a new quire, and surrounded by every luxury that he pleases to | 
| mention, can be the same? So rapid are the transformations about | 
| me, that I am sometime myself half in doubt whether I am he. I 
| believe, however, I may venture to assert that J am in Paris. Come 
| One moment to the window. This broad park immediately beneath 
| us, is the celebrated garden of the Tuileries. That long brown 
building is the palace, that dome is the Hotel des Invalides, and 
| that obelisk at your right, marks the spot where Louis was be- 
| headed. Hark! a burst of martial musick in the street, and a com- 
| pany of soldiers, richly attired, and a crowd of lookers-on. It is 
Louis Philippe. He is going to open the chamber of deputies. 





It was a large and very lofty hall, supported at the ends by mar- 
ble columns, within which was stationed a band of musick, playing | 
delightfully. The walls were lined with full-length family pictures, | 
from old knights in armour to the modern dukes in kilt of the | 
Gordon plaid ; and on the sideboards stood services of gold plate, 
the most gorgeously massive, and the most beautiful in workman- 
ship I have ever seen. There were, among the vases, several large 
coursing-cups, won by the duke’s hounds, of exquisite, shape and 
ornament 

I fell into my place between a gentleman and a very beautiful 
woman, of perhaps twenty-two, neither of whose names | remem- 
bered, though I had but just been introduced. The duke probably 


Look! that beautiful front yonder, that is the building 
We left Splugen in a fog. The road lay through the celebrated 
| ravine called Rheinwald, or valley of the forest of the Rhine. My 
| superlatives are exhausted. I would rave and “prate of moun- 
| tains,” had I not wasted all my comparisons on other portions of 
| our tour. I can but say, therefore, that this is, perhaps, the finest 
| of the Swiss scenery which is renowned beyond the reach of my 
expletives; I may modestly pronounce it tremendous. ‘The Rhine 
rushes and roars by the road ; falls and cascades powr down into 
|it, from either side; sometimes we pass through grottoes cut 
| through the solid rock, then over single-arched bridges at a dizzy 
| height. Sometimes through a forest of black firs, and again through 











anticipated as much, and as I took my seat he called out to me, 





a narrow ravine, only broad enough for the road and the com- 








pressed river, and whose perpendicular or impending sides of 
broken rocks, rose, according to the guide-book, three thousand 
feet; to us at least twenty. In one place so closely do these mighty 
precipices approach each other, that you look from a sort of devil’s 
bridge, perhaps five hundred feet high, and the frightful rocks close 
over the river so as to hide it from the view—but why do I describe 
the indescribable * 

Shingle roofs (or granite) to the houses, board floors, a sterile 
country and very cool weather, with a sky of only ordinary prosaick 
beauty, reminded us that we had quitted Italy. Instead of the 
orange, the lemon, the vine, the olive, the fig and the laurel, these 
mighty hills and precipices are meagerly covered with stunted grass 
and dark firs. Besides this remarkable Rheinwald, on our first day 
from Splugen we rode also through the valley of Domleschg; and 
I should rather walk through than pronounce it, any day! Some 
ruined castles and romantick wooden bridges enlivened the way. 
We crossed the Vorder Rhine and the Hinter Rhine, which unite 
their waters near Coire, the capital of the Grisons, of which, with 
the fashionable flippancy of a traveller, I remember nothing more 
than that I slept there most profoundly. 

As we advanced, or rather descended into Switzerland, the beau- 
ties and the peculiarities of the country began to multiply upon us. 
We found Allstetten a most odd, I may say whimsical-looking 
place. Something as I had imagined a primitive Dutch village. 
The houses are curiously high and steep-rvofed, and all of wood. 
Crowds of the people were out in their peculiar costume. The 
contrast is broad enough between this and an Italian town. It is 
a novelty to us also to hear the heavy inelegance of the low Dutch, 
the “yaw” and the “‘nien” drawled clumsily out after the musica] 
flow of the Italian. From this town to Rorsehach on the lake Con- 
stance, and to the town of Constance also on the lake, but in Ger- 
many, we found much to interest us. Our way wound through a 
rich valley, full of deep but quiet beauty, amid a succession of hap- 
py-looking farm-houses, and fields waving with the yellow grain. 
There were numbers of apple orchards, ample wooden barns, and 
piles of fuel. All the paraphernalia of the farm-yard appeared fami- 
liar to me, and indeed the whole scene reminded me strongly of 
America. There is here none of the filth and wretchedness to be 
seen in every Italian and French town, which frequently compels 
the shrinking traveller to hide his eyes, and sometimes his nose. 
The people look healthy, clean, hardy, and happy. Nothing can 
be neater than a Swiss farm-house. They wash and scour them 
inside and out. I saw several, where a pile of timber regularly ar- 
rayed before the front of the dwelling had been itself carefully 
scrubbed. After France and Italy, this cleanliness compensates 
for the total absence of palaces, statues, and orange perfume. The 
scene was occasionally beautified by the windings of the Rhine, 
which has now become a broad and sweeping river, whose limpid 
waters roll in meanders of most brilliant blue. 

_Lake Constance at length gleamed on our sight in the morning 
sunshine—a broad sheet of water—the shores lined with towns and 
farm-houses, and the blue hills of Germany on the other side. Our 
windows at Rorsebach, looked over it delightfully. 

We were pleased to come gradually upon the Swiss costume. 
That of the women here is very theatrical, and calls back recollec- 
tions of the New-York print-shop windows. It is odd enough to 
see a company of peasant girls, or women of all sizes and ages, 
gravely walking the road with something fixed upon the back of 
their heads in shape resembling a large peacock's tail. It is made 
of black shineel; in the centre is a small steel or gilt circle, from 
which the shineel spreads out on every side like an enormously 
large, open bonnet, placed very far back. It is no protection to the 
face, and is worn merely for ornament. A similar caprice is re- 
markable among the Milanese peasant women, who wear on each 
side of the head an immense bodkin of silver, with innumerable 
smaller ones placed ingeniously between them; so that as you walk 
behind, their heads resemble the sun’s ray radiating from the cen- 
tre, or the disposition of sabres, etc., in an armoury. 

We found many in Switzerland who spoke English, (a luxury !) 
besides all the comforts of life; though here, as elsewhere, travel- 
lers are cheated, if not on their guard. 

The Rhine between Constance and Schaffhausen, is the most 
lovely example of a river on record. It is not wide, but seems 
deep, and shines a perpetual gleam of blue light, most exquisitely 
contrasted with the verdure of its banks. It sweeps on with a 
never-changing current, bending and circling through the loveliest of 
quiet scenery; the whole mass of water moving with a uniform 
motion, and its broad spots of perfect glass ever breaking into a 
thousand eddies and dimples. In this way it sweeps, with a visible 
velocity, by I know not how many towns, villages, ruins, farms, 
and castles, till rolling by Constance and Schaffhausen, it forms 
those falls so celebrated throughout Europe. At my first sight of 
them, I was really disappointed, but so are all people with Niagara 
The river bursts from a height of about seventy or eighty feet, though 
it does not appear by any means so great. The usual arrange- 
ments for visiters at such places—summer-houses, balconies etc., 
are not wanting; and the longer we stayed, the more we admired 
I do not think them by any means so great a curiosity as Trenton, 
and most American readers would probably be more interested in 
the sight of the two adjoining old castles of Im Worth and Laughen. 
The spot is shown at Constance where Huss was burnt alive. 

Zurich is the finest city in Switzerland. Its lake scenery can 
scarcely be exalted, and is interesting, moreover, from its reminis- 
cences of Zimmermann and Lavater ; but Berne pleased us more 
than any town we have seen. We remained there nearly a week, 
and here we were in the midst of such Swiss landscape as we had 
often heard of before, but never beheld. I am positively tired of de- 
scribing the picturesque, but the ramparts at Berne, andalso the min- 
ster, afford views, which, from one feature in them, transcend all I ever 
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before saw. This feature is the Bernese Alps, a chain of icy moun- 
tains, comprehending a full and dazzling view of the celebrated 
Jungfrau. Such peaks of silver—such broken shapes of light— 
such an earthly splendour—leave upon the memory and the imagi- 
tion impressions ineffaceable and indescribable. 

For cleanliness Berne is a perfect curiosity. All the side-walks 
are arcades. The people look healthy, happy and well-clad, all of 
them. Such cheeks! such complexions! such contented groups | 
everywhere! The environs are of Eden beauty—so many tempting | 
and delicious promenades! Passing, as we do, through a large 
part of Europe—in one country to-day, and another to-morrow— | 
these points strike us very forcibly. The worst thing we have ob- | 
served in Switzerland is the goitre—that horrid swelling on the 
throat, as large as the head. Hundreds of human beings have | 
passed us thus afflicted. 

On our way to Lausanne, we breakfasted at Morat, on the cele- 
brated lake, (where the Swiss defeated Charles the Bold,) and passed 
through Aventicum. Lausanne, the famed residence of the ele- 
gant historian of the “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” is | 
but asad and filthy original for the pictures formed of it by the | 
painters—and by that greatest of all the painters, Imagination. It | 
has no more beauty, as a town, than our little Newburgh ; but its 
neighbourhood, (like that of Newburgh,) is lovely. We explored the 
house where Gibbon wrote, picked flowers from his garden, and | 
leaves from his Linden tree. The trees—the walk—the lake— | 
the summer-house—are all there—but the immortal spirit, who | 
consecrated them to the minds of all posterity—this is a trite reflec- | 
tion, but, at such times, and in such places, it comes upon us with | 
more force than many originals. The garden of Gibbon is, indeed, 
a lovely spot, looking down directly upon the lake. 

After loitering about Lausanne and its charming neighbourhood | 
several days, we started on a little tour down the lake, and spent | 
a week at Vevay, within a walk of the castle of Chillon. Poetry | 
and prose—Byron and R u—have imbued these spots with in- 
terest, beside the charm bestowed upon them by nature. The 
scenery is certainly magnificent, and we passed through many old 
towns, and saw, on the opposite shores, Meillerie aud Evian, with 
the grand St. Bernard. A pile of shining clouds, rising in the back 
ground, above the Savoy mountains. This lonely, lovely lake, 
with its translucent water, unfolds the most brilliant colours— 
sometimes breaking in silver—sometimes rolling in emerald, and | 
again sleeping in the blue of heaven. 

It is the most delightful thing in the world to travel, for the plea- 
sure of visiting such places as Chillon. Byron's spirit is all over 
Europe, but you feel his presence with a strange power in those 
remarkable spots which his genius has peopled with “ beings of the 
mind.”’ Chillon is situated at the farthest extremity of the lake, 
amid such scenery! Our ride to it close along the shore, and on 
the heavenliest of summer mornings, was a page of glowing poe- 
try. It is a mass of irregular buildings, commanded by a gloomy 
square tower in the centre, the very picture of a stern old castle, 
situated a few yards out in the lake, on a rock, and joined to the 
main land by adrawbridge. It is about six hundred years old. The 
story of Byron is, I presume, mostly imaginary, though the realities 
which the dungeons have witnessed, could they be related, would, 
probably, transcend even his fiction. Francis de Bonnivard, prior 
of St. Victor, at Geneva, from whose misfortunes, however, the poet 
took the hint, was confined in 1530, and remained six years for 
inveighing against the libertinism of the clergy. We saw the 





“« Seven pillars of gothick mould 
In Chillon’s dungeons, deep and old.” 

The guide also pointed, or pretended to point, out the iron ring, 
by which he was chained to a pillar, and the track worn in the 
earthy floor, by his constantly walking at the length of his chain. 
“Byron” is scratched above the ring. The building now serves, 
I believe, as a sort of arsenal. 

A sail in the steamer, of about seven hours. brought us to the | 
city of Geneva. Ferney, Coppet and Cologny, for the sake of | 
Voltaire, Madame de Staél and Byron—and Mont Blanc, the mon- 
arch of European mountains, for its own, furnished us with ample | 
food for thought and observation during our short stay at Geneva. | 
Here also we saw the Rhone, blue as indigo, and darting impetu- | 
ously on its course. After gratifying our curiosity by several in- 
teresting, but oft-described excursions, we took the coupé of the | 
diligence, and started for Paris, with the privilege of stopping in | 
the night, should we desire it. The first evening, at Launs-le- | 
Saulnier, we availed ourselves of this; and, the second, at Dijon ; 
but we, subsequently, found the trouble of unloading the baggage | 
so disagreeable, that we concluded to take seats at the latter place | 
all the way for Paris—two days and two nights. The French dili- 
gence is a standing theme for the ridicule of all foreigners. It 
is not so grotesque an affair, in itself, as I had anticipated. The 
seats in the coupé and the interieure are very comfortable. There 
are three departments, equivalent to three carriages, and the whole is 
not larger, if so large, as a Broadway omnibus; but the uncouthness | 
of it consists in the immense mass of baggage carried on the top— 
the cabriolet, also on the top, carrying three more passengers, be- 
side the three departments below—the number of savage-looking, 
wild men, who, with the driver and the conducteur, are employed | 
about the horses—harnessing and unharnessing—shouting, cursing 
and swearing; hallooing to each other and to their beasts, and 
buffetting the latter with hand and foot. Then the horses! The | 
broadest caricature of Hogarth would not come near them. Some- | 
times four—sometimes five—sometimes eight, tied together anyhow, 
four abreast—the highest, heaviest, clumsiest monsters you ever 
saw—confined to within a few yards of each other and the dili- 
gence by filthy, unoiled leathern straps and common ropes. This 
extraordinary equipage is, at length, loaded, broad and heavy at ! 
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the top, crowded with voyageurs in the coupé, the interieure, the || Te is common to applaud the man who gives liberally of his abun- 


rotonde, the cabriolet, and on the driver's seat—eight gigantick H 
horses, of an enormous breed for their athletick ugliness, are im- 
patient to be off. The conducteur climbs up to the height, among || 
the trunks—the shaggy, lean, mercurial, dirty postillion grasps his | 
rope, reins and greasy whip—crack—crack—crack—crack—crack | 
—crack—disregarded pedestrians—old women, children, hogs and 
dogs—part like the waters of the Red sea; the broad, black gutter 
in the middle of all French streets sends on every side its copious | 
tributes of mud and water; gigs—cabs—carriages make way— | 
fire flashes from the massy and thundering wheels, and—off they 
go—the postillion screaming and shouting—the horses neighing, | 
snorting, plunging, kicking and tossing their great heads in the air, 
as if the whole concern were stark mad. They stop about once | 
an hour to change. Then comes a new scene of bustle and anar- | 
chy. Uncouth, wild-eyed men, with the appearance of brigands, 
tush out from huts, dens and stables—the old ropes and straps fly | 
off—the tired horses greet their relieve-guard with neighs and | 
plunges, which are responded to by them withdouble vehemence—the | 


postillions, with their blue frocks, and uncovered, uncombed heads, 


pull and push, and kick and swear, without a moment's intermis- | 
sion; the clumsy hoofs strike fire from the road, the postillion, the | 
conducteur, and one or two of their casual friends, climb up to their | 
places; shouts, jests and execrations are exchanged to the right | 
and left—the driver, with an oath loud and sonorous above all the 
discord, cracks again his heavy whip ; and, amid a burst of hete- || 
rogeneous sounds, off they go. The whip and the blasphemy of | 
the postillion shrill and high amid the thunder of the wheels. | 
The most disagreeable wretch in existence is certainly the French | 
postillion. Politeness! I have never experienced myself, nor seen || 
extended to another since our arrival in France, anything that de- | 
serves the name, from those with whom I came casually into con- | 
tact. I think the French have been a polite nation. They are so | 
no more. They have overturned the model of manners which the | 
court of Marie Antoinette presented to their imitation. They are 
now elated with a fancy that they are republicans; and republican- | 
ism, in Europe, means impudence and swaggering. English tra- 
vellers in France have also contributed to ruin their manners. They | 
| 








cringe to a stranger, and would cheat him, I verily believe, in their 
dying hour! Should he resist, then comes their “ politeness!” | 
The graceful remains of the old French politeness exists now only 
in retired villages, that have never been improved by republicanism | 
and the English. We were debating this very point, at dinner, 
one day, on the road, when we were interrupted by the conducteur, | 
smelling rankly of the stable; he came in, and sat himself lei- | 
surely down at the table, by the side of his voyageurs, with his hat | 
on, to take his dinner. That settled the question. 

We bore the ride of two days and nights very cheerfully ; and, | 
at length, daybreak revealed to us the suburbs of Paris. We have | 
travelled so long now, that our approach to this renowned metro- | 
polis did not much excite us. Our principal pleasure was to find | 
ourselves so near home. As we entered, however, by the quay, | 
the evidences of a mighty city, and, by far, the largest concourse | 
of our fellow-creatures among which we have ever before been, 
began to multiply upon us, and to impress us with an unexpected 
power. We rode on for miles, amid these increasing signs, passing | 
along the Seine, and by the lofty and immense bridges—thousands | 
and thousands of people, all eagerly employed at their multifarious 
occupations. The mass of houses presently thickened and dark- | 
ened around us. We entered into astonishingly high, narrow and 
gloomy streets, which stretched away from our eye in endless per- 
spective on every side, broken by masses of heavy splendour. | 
Never had a city before so impressed us with a sense of vastness | 
and magnificence. From the office of the diligence, we drove to 
Meurice’s hotel, in the very centre of the most beautiful section of 
the town ; we sent up our baggage with most hearty self-congra- 
tulations, and then strolled along the Rue Rivoli, the Tuileries, and 
up the Place Vendome. The tall bronze column and statue of Na- 
poleon, in that elegant square, gave the whole scene the air and 
grandeur of a fine spectacle. I confess that I was completely daz- 
zled with our first glances at Paris. ?. 8. B. 








dance, from the thousands he has never earned, to the wants of the 
poor—but how can the largest benefactions of the wealthy com- 
pare with the labours and self-sacrifice of Isaac Raymond! They, 
indeed, were not known beyond the limits of his native valley— 
still they were known in heaven, and will not pass unrewarded there. 

His brothers and sisters having now in a measure passed beyond 
his care, Isaac began to think ef repeopling his fireside that had be- 
come desolate. He began to look about for a companion in life. 
Romance was not likely to have much influence in directing his 
choice. His conduct here, as in everything else, was marked by 
conscientiousness, caution and wisdom. “It was an important step,” 
he said, “‘and he needed wisdom from on high.”” Passing by the 
matches which were made to his hand, in which widows with 
dowries were chiefly concerned, he made choice of a maiden of an 
age little short of his own, whose only resource, for the support of 
herself and mother, was her industry in the use of the needle. It 
was plain that whoever married her, must receive the mother as an 
appendage. This did not escape the careful Isaac; but he very 
reasonably concluded that it would be less difficult for Molly to take 
suitable care of her mother, if she married him, than if she re- 
mained alone and unaided. Some of Molly's virgin acquaintances, 
of nearly equal standing in point of antiquity, insinueted that it was 
for this object she consented to marry him: how far this was true, 
it is impossible to say ; certain it is, that Isaac regarded it as a pro- 
per motive, and urged it on her attention, when, with a coyness as 
lawful surely for a virgin of forty as for one of fourteen, she hesi- 
tated to give a prompt and affirmative answer. It was thought by 
good judges, that those whe hazarded the criticism above alluded 
to, would not have hesitated so long, and certain it is that there 
were no parents in the place but what would have been pleased to 
have had Isaac Raymond for a son-in-law. They had not arrived 
at such a pitch of refinement, as to postpone sterling honesty and 
well-proved kindness to bustling flippancy and polished address. 

Soon after his marriage he was elected deacon of the church, an 
office of no small h and infl e, notwithstanding the efforts 
of some animals with suspiciously long ears to bring it into con- 
tempt. In the discharge of the duties of this office, he was most 
faithful and exemplary. Every family in the widely-extended parish 
was often visited, the poor with repeated frequency, and their spi- 
ritual and temporal wants sought out, and, as far as possible, re- 
lieved ; and this for a score of winters. 

In the meantime a new generation grew up to love and rever- 
ence him, and he was fairly installed as the patriarch of the place. 
If a dispute arose, it was referred to Deacon Raymond, and an ap- 
peal from his decision was scarcely deemed within the range of 
things possible. If a new enterprise was started, what does Deacon 
Raymond say to it? must first be asked and answered before the 
people would move, If he disapproved, all efforts to push it were 
vain. ‘‘ Deacon Raymond always does the thing that is right,” was 
thought to be a sufficient reply to all arguments that were urged. 
Yet in truth it may be remarked, that seldom or never did the Deacon 
vetoany measure that was really desirable. Though strongly attached 
to the staid ways of his ancestors, yet give his mind time to re- 
volve any proposed innovation, and it rarely failed to come out right. 

Deacon R. had attained the age of three-score and ten. Some 
of his children were settled and prosperous in life ; all had followed 
closely his footsteps. It was a family in which God was feared from 
the oldest to the least. Molly, who for nearly thirty years had been 
his companion in toil an‘ trial—for they, as well as others, had their 





trials—was now laid on a sick bed, from which she was never more 


to rise. At first, her illness was not severe ; Isaac continued his 
daily labours, but often was the sick chamber visited, and at morn- 
ing, neon, and night, were their supplications blended there. As 
her disease assumed a more threatening character, his labours were 
suspended ; and he watched day and night beside her pillow, calm 
and composed, yet deeply troubled lest the desire of his eyes should 
be taken from him. Those who heard his prayers for her recovery, 
were convinced of the depth of tenderness that can dwell in a toil- 
hardened form, and gained also a clearer knowledge of the nearness 
with which a mortal can approach his God. There were no bursts 
of passionate feeling, no outcries, no tears ; but deep, solemn ear- 





i 
ORIGINAL YANKEE SKETCHES, ! 
DEACON ISAAC RAYMOND. ! 

“Tue memory of the just is blessed,” and long will Deacon i 
Raymond be remembered as one of the just. J first saw him at a com- 
munion season, a number of years before his death, and I was for- 
cibly struck by the dignified, nay more, the patriarchal propriety 
with which he performed his part in the services. 

The father of Deacon Raymond was one of the earliest settlers | 
in the township. He was a laborious farmer, and died in the me- 
ridian of life, leaving a numerous family to the care of Isaac, his 
eldest son ; and never was a charge more faithfully executed. Ex- | 
cessive and uninterrupted toil and hardship were cheerfully borne, | 
that the children might receive those advantages of education, and | 
that pecuniary assistance at their setting out in the world, which | 
the life of their father would have probably secured. The oversight | 
and affection of a father they received from Isaac, on whom their | 
affection and reverence were bestowed in return. Thus, he toiled 
on, forgetful of himself, postponing all thoughts of marriage and ac- 
cumulation in his own behalf, till all the members of his family were 
set out on the journey of life. When the youngest child became 
of age, the property was divided, and though it had been increased 
by the toils of the elder brother, yet the idea of appropriating to him- 
self a larger share, seems never to have crossed his mind. This 
was near a score of years after his father's death, The morning 
and meridian of life had thus passed in toil for ethers. 

















nestness of intreaty, that made it evident it was the soul that spoke 
But, when it was plain that heaven had designed her removal, these 
intercessions ceased, and a prayer for resignation followed, and-calm- 
ness resumed its seat upon his brow. 

“ Well, Molly,” said Isaac, seating himself by her bedside and 
taking her hand within his, “you are going home before me.” 

“Yes,” was her faint reply. 

“ Well, you have been a kind and faithful wife, and I’ve thanked 
the Lord for you a thousand times. I never deserved to have such 
a companion—but the Lord has been abundant in goodness to me 
all my days—he has lent me this great blessing for near thirty years— 
he now calls for you, and-I ought to be willing to give you up—it 
seems hard to nature, though——” here a tear or two stole down his 
cheek. ‘ Molly, if I've everdone wrong to ycu, (I can’t think of any- 
thing I ever did wilfully) but maybe I haven’t always made you 
as y as | might.” Here she in a whisper intreated him to desist. 
“We shan’t by long apart,” continued. Isaac, for I shan’t stand 
it long without yeu—I hope the Lord will give me grace to wait 
contentedly till my time shall come—Molly, have you strength to 
join with me in prayer once more!” She having signified her con- 
sent, he kneeled by her bed-side, still retaining her hand within his. 

‘‘ Our Father, we have often prayed together, and thou hast heard 
us and blessed us, we thank thee for all these seasons, and all thy 
blessings, forall thy care over us for the years we have lived together. 
We thank thee for the children thou hast given us; and that thou hast 
taught them thy fear. Oh! continue to bless them, and let them al! 
get safe home at last. And now it seems to be thy will that we shall, 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


406 
fora season, part. Thou art good, and thy ways are right : help us || ed, no doubt, by the sapient bird, to be “ melody ee ake startles THE FINE ARTS. 


i : ” Lead || the observer into a conviction that something more than 
p Pr tie A “= DS peer pe as — ante per valley of is requisite to make : ogee ae thus is ey, man. 
he shadow of death, and cause thy servant to wait with patience scare imupnesaiite docion, tir the eneiety 
t e ’ ? 
and submission till his appointed change shall come. Once more Sah anepenieathly of man. It is an instinct woven into their moral 
we join, perhaps for the last time, in prayer for our children. Oh! 


and physical structure; it is a passion which grows with their 
may they follow us so far as we have followed Christ, and may we wth, and strengthens with their strength. Jt has mingled with 
all meet to part no more in thy kingdom above.—Amen.” | 














EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
SIXTH NOTICE. 


No. 149.—Porrrairof the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany. S.F. B. 
Morse, p.. a. This is the portrait of a highly-accomplished and in- 
tellectual man, by one who can see intellect in the countenance, and. 
portray it. 

No. 150.—Ichabod Crane and the headless horseman. W. J. 
Wilgus. The spirited conception and execution of this comick 
| scene would denote maturity of mind and practice, yet we under- 
stand that itis the production of a youth, now a pupil of the Na- 


| their dreams, and formed the subject of their mid-day reveries. 
Shortly after this ecene the spirit took its departure, and Deacon ||.. The bashful maiden, whose deep-fringed eyelids half conceal the 
Raymond was alone. 


liquid lustre of her hazel eyes, seats herself pensively, away from 
observation, perchance, in the deep recess of some gothick window, 
The parish church was crowded to excess at the funeral, and no 
heart was there that did not sympathize with the afflicted Deacon. 


|; or on some grassy bank, arched overhead by the “giants of the 
| wood,” and there is a voice and a mystery around her. This is the 
After the close of the religious services, the coffin, as according to Me sag pF ip felt ene * it finds a oe “e,' wy 
: de- || breast of the coy maiden, and, in luxurious meditation, she li | es - ; : : P 
custom, was placed in front of the —_ oar prior’ = ~ ~ |the space of one brief hour a life of love. But the maiden is not mg we and its president. There is promise of much in 
ene as to the pone -- * opreey companion , || alone in her solitude—her heart is filled = the image of — a ecg! = en weary ee : wit 
afflicted man drew near to take a last loo i t comes at her bidding, || o. .—Portrait of a . J. Frothingham, y. a. ric 
all involuntarily drew back and preserved the silence of death as he athe ne: |i and truly fine specimen of Mr. Frothingham’s style. 
bent over the coffin. The scene was worthy the pencil of an artist. || with enamoured accents of delight betrays how profound, how .n- 
The sympathizing spectators reverently retired for a little space, the || tense and overpowering is the desire to love and to be loved. It | 
venerable patriarch bending over the coffin and taking a last look || requires only that some congenial spirit shall approach her, and the || -snibition. It would be difficult to say more in its praise 
P 400°} d Il: his head uncovered, and |; Whole torrent of her affections will be let loose upon him; one || No. 154.—P is of ; 4 . 
of her he had loved so ong and so well ; Nap a - es touch, or one look that stirred the chord of her feelings, would fix | 0. .— Portrait of a gentleman. J. Freeman, N. a. 
his time-honoured locks slightly moved by the breeze ; the tears || destiny ; any incident, however trivial, that developed a corres- || Same style as No. 145, but even better. 
that stole down his furrowed cheeks, together formed at least a pondent tone of sensibility in one of the opposite sex, would make || No. 155.—Portrait of George P. Morris. 


scene not to be witnessed without strong emotion, and not soon || him the idol of her young heart ; and yet this creature, whose very || v. Pp. N. A. 
to be forgotten. frame is love, lives and dies an old maid. No. 156.—View of the site of the old mansion of the Washington 


The lid of the coffin was screwed down and the body conveyed The passions that are ee ov —, may indeed || family. J. G. Chapman, #, Extremely interesting. The publick 
to the grave, and the bereaved returned home. es ene uae af te "Wigheness ter boy r wed pad | is indebted to this very excellent artist for preserving such relicks 

It was the Sabbath. A sickness at heart, euch as he had never elastick—and tender melancholy may invest her with a double || of the truly great and good as this, and 
felt before, came over him, as he seated himself alone by the fire- |) charm. But year after year rolls over her head, and finds her still || No. 157.—* View of the birthplace of Washington.” We un- 
side, and gazed upon the vacant place of her who was resting be- || « in maiden meditation.” Her friends, one by one, visit the hyme- || derstand that these precious memorials have been secured by J. K. 
neath the clods of the valley. But prayer was the balm that he } neal altar; perhaps her own sisters, among whom she is “the || Paulding, Esq., and we hope may be made to illustrate some future 
resorted to for relief. bright, the fair one,” become brides. She rejects offer after offer, || production of his pen. 

It had been his custom to spend the evening of Sabbath in im- |) 404, at length, is marked out by her family as an “old maid,” who | Ne. 166.—Seene in the undercliff near Niton, Isle of Wight. 
parting religious instruction to his children, nor did he cease to do lg. ilies, 2. eo aidile cal Some eeliien tte 
| 





ideal being created by her heated fancy. 
shadowy and unreal, and she steeps her soul in tenderness, and 
No. 152.—Portrait of the Right Reverend Bishop Doane. H. 


Inman, N. a. This is Mr. Inman’s best male portrait in the present 
In the 


William Dunlap, 





wonder why Mr. So-and-so was rejected—an excellent man—good 
é : fortune, etc. etc., and delicately hint, that she had better “ have 
so when they arrived at the years of manhood. It was a sad thing made hay while the sun shone.” scenery of the painter's native land, and he has done it ample jus- 
Gentle creature, thou hast preserved, in all their pristine purity, || tice. The colouring is rich and forcible in an eminent degree: the 
thy feminine attributes—thou hast brooded so long over the love objects boldly and accurately made out: the offscape and sky true 
to nature, and the whole entitled to unqualified commendation. 
No. 167.—Mother and child. G. W. Flagg. A happy subject, 


dwelling in thy heart—that man’s cold, selfish and calculating af- | 
fection, is utterly unworthy thy acceptance. The one who could 

happily illustrated. In viewing this beautiful composition, the spec- 
tator can scarcely realize that it is the production of a minor: it 


alone have fixed thy vehement longing—has never appeared ; thou 
art too pure, too good, too holy for those who would have wedded 
thee, for thy heart would have broken, and thou wouldst have sunk 
might pass for the work of a master. 
No. 168.—Portrait of a gentleman. 
| dinary fine picture. 


into a premature grave, when the sad truth had come upon thee— 

that man’s tenderness, devotion and admiration, are changeable 

and perishable. When thou hadst left thy quiet home, and fixed 

= affections so firmly that to break the bond would have been No. 172.—The Backwoodsman, portrait of Colonel David Crocket. 
estruction, thou wouldst have found, “that one was lost in cer- J.G. Ch I . ! ife. M 
tainty and in joy;” and then thou wouldst have pined and withered || “: 7- “24pman, H. tn this bold picture, size of life, “ Chapman 
like a beautiful exotick, removed from its own bright clime to ano- || Shows that he is master of the grand, as well es the minute style. 
ther region, where factitious heat and unnatural stimuli are made to || He has, in several pictures here exhibited, displayed a delicacy that 
| supply the want of the pure and invigorating rays of its native sun. || is unrivalled. In this large composition of the backwoodsman and 
The struggle has been severe, but thou hast triumphed nobly over || his dogs, the accuracy proves that the artist is not confined to the 
sensual temptations—thou hast kept in all its integrity the “sea of || sail and the smooth, but can encounter with success the broad 

and the bold in his subjects. 

before thee. Thy sisters and friends smile at thy philanthropy, No. 173.—Portait of ad gentleman. A. Smith, jun., a. This ss 
and sneer at thy simplicity; for their love and their singleness of || 4 full-length, small size, sitting : well painted, and the surrounding 
| purpose have either evaporated, or have assumed a direction widely || landscape. with the dog and other accessories, extremely well ma- 


for them to assemble in the circumstances of sorrow in which 
they were now placed, but Isaac felt that God was to be honoured, 
and with a little faltering of voice, and a few tears, the usual ex- 
ercises of the evening were observed. 

Deacon R. was as faithful as heretofore in the performance of 
every official and private duty. There was the same calm meek- 
ness as before, yet it was shaded with sorrow. He was, indeed, 
more active than before in doing good, yet it was with the appear- 
ance of one who is just ready to set out on a journey, and is there- 
fore diligently setting things in order. The language of his heart 
seemed to say, why are his chariots so long in coming? Still he ceased 
not to pray that he might be willing to remain till his Lord should || 
call. The appointed time at length arrived, and he committed his 
spirit with joy into the hands of his Redeemer. His earthly re- 
mains were borne to the grave amid the tears of a whole population. 
Truly the memory of the just is blessed. “ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord; yea, saith the spirit, for they do rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them.” 


W. Page. a. An extraor- 





love.” whose turbulent heavings disturbed thy young imagination ; 
and it is now ready to overflow on every deserving thing that comes 





WORKS 


UNPUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


OLD MAIDS. 

As we believe ours to be the only copy of this amusing book yet in 
this country, we cannot do better than to present our readers with 
another extract from its contents. In our last number we gave an 
accidental old maid—the portrait of this week shall be from 


THE VOLUNTARY OLD MAIDS. 


First in honour and in place come the voluntary uld maids—those, | 
who, having birth, beauty, accomplishments and opportunity, have, 
of their own free will, clothed themselves in white. A noble bevy || 
—with contemplative brows—eyes of subdued brilliancy—and a 
lofty bearing, denoting a consciousness of their claims to distin- 
guished honour. 

And thou, fair maiden, upon whom thirty-five summer suns have || 
already shone, each one in succession maturing some new charm ; 
well hast thou earned thy title to the name of voluntary old maid. |! 
Art thou not beautiful? yea beautiful exceedingly ? and is there 
not within thy dark and lustrous eye, the very temple of love? Art 
thou not a— 


| the noblest conditions of humanity. 
| ants of the Incas, nor worshippers of Vesta, Minerva or Diana, and 


apart from those golden hopes and joys which “ maidens dream of, 


| when they think of love.” These thou hast kept in all their origi- 
| nal brightness, and now, though the frost of forty winters has pressed 


upon thee, thou art still a maiden—in mind and heart. 

The peculiarities of voluntary old maids are of the most amiable 
character. ‘Their delicacy and sensibility have removed them from 
the cold philosophy of the world—they are nature’s children, have 
a smile for the gay—a tear for pity—an universal benevolence— 


and a hand open as day to melting charity. Their weaknesses are || 


even amiabilities—and their little distresses more touching than the 
misfortunes of others. 

Thus has voluntary old maidism ever been considered as one of 
Though we are not descend- 


though we doubt the wisdom of the monastick institutions, and 
would not clothe our sweet friends in sackcloth, and shut them up 


| in nunneries, our admiration and veneration for the “ order,” is not 


less than that entertained by the feather-cinctured Indian, the Gre- 


| cian platonist, the Roman pontiff, or the christian saint; and we 


would devote voluntary old maids to an office as noble as any to 


| which their services have been dedicated. We would make them 
| our household divinities, our Lares, our Dii Paenates—for are they 


naged. Number fifty-six by this artist, is more to our liking, but 
this is a more difficult composltion, and the difficulties are well 
overcome. 

No. 174.—Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Nott, of Franklin, Connec- 
ticut. S. F. B. Morse, p. n. a. Painted in a style of beautiful 
colouring, but not with the force of some of the president’s later 
pictures. 

No. 178.—View of the old Federal-hall in Wall-street. R. W. 
Weir, n. 4. How valuable is now, and how much more valuable 
will be in time to come, the accurate portrait of that building, on 
the balcony in front of which George Washington stood in the 
presence of his fellow-labourers and fellow-citizens, and swore to 
obey and execute the provisions of that constitution his wisdom had 
| aided to form, and to preserve that independence his valour had be- 

stowed on his country. The building was erected by Major Len- 
| fant, as architect, for the reception of the first congress under the 
federal constitution. Jt was built on the site of the old City-hall, 
| with which many events are mingled in memory—both were suc- 
ceeded by the Custom-house, which has given place to another and 





“ Bright star of beauty, on whose eyelids sit 
A thousand nymph-like and enamour’d graces?” 


and does not thy soft smile tell— 
* Thoughts of young love—?” 


Yes, thou art a gem, peerless in thy loveliness. The very sunshine 
of delight dwells on thy features, and thy bosom throbs with hopes 
and fears most feminine, and yet thou art a voluntary old maid. And all her tender offices supply, . 

The fierce and burning love of the noblest in the land has beset | poe h Neon fo by the strong eo he; 
thee from the first dawn of womanhood. The statesman and the | - d — poche 5 oh tg oo 
warriour have contended for thy favour; the poet and the painter No throbbing joy their spotless oo fires, 
have invoked the sister arts to twine a wreath for thy brows— Save what benevolence alone inspires ; 
praise and flattery—prayer and supplication have environed thee ; No praise to seek, except that praise refined, 
but chastity was throned in thy heart, and her asbestos mantle has Which the heart whispers to the worthy mind.” 
preserved thee to be the glory and grace of our “ order.” 

A voluntary old maid is a splendid object for contemplation—and 
it is a proud and gratifying truth, that many old maids are in this 
distinguished class of professors. The calumnious assertions so 
generally made, that the state of celibacy is not one of choice, but 
of bitter compulsion, is a part of the slanders that have been cur- 
rent respecting our amiable friends. Man, ‘‘ proud man,” strutting 
about in his fancied superiority, and proud of his self-assumed distinc- 
tion of lord of the creation, would fain persuade himself, that in the 
omnipotence of his pretensions, he may sing “16 triumphe,” and flat- 
ters himself with the idea, that he has only to offer his hand to the 
best and purest of God’s creatures, and it will be seized upon as a 
boon. Vain illusion! he bears not on his crest *‘ veni, vidi, vici.”’ 
In this respect his counterpart is the peacock, which spreads forth 
his gorgeous tail, glancing in the sun-light, when a scream, believ- 


| not the emblems of chastity and modesty, and what safer protection 
| can there be for family virtue than these? Yes, we would elevate them 
| from their debasement, place them upon a pedestal of adamant, and 
| look upon them as the stainless models of social life. Let it be— 
——“ Theirs to clasp, each selfish care above, 

A sister’s orphans with maternal love, 


| greater for the same purpose. The changes from small to great, and 
from great to greater, that are witnessed in the span of one short 
existence in our country, amazes in the retrospect and causes antici- 
pations, that to men of other lands appear exaggerated and visionary. 

No. 181.—Morning—distant view of Carthage. Dido and Eneas 
| going to the hunt. J. Shaw, u. Mr. Shaw is an English artist, 
long resident in Philadelphia, and long known as an eminent land- 
| seape-painter. ‘This production of his pencil is the finest we re 
member to have seen. There is more transparency and atmosphere 
than we ever saw in a picture of this artist, and but for a degree 
of mannerism in the foliage, we should not have attributed this 
beautiful picture to him, although we have seen many admirable 
works from his atelier. 

No. 182.—Portrait of a lady. C.C. Ingham, ny. a. We have 
seen two of Carlo Dolce’s females ina foreign collection, and they 
are now secured by an American collector, and we are glad of it. 
Let any person of taste, and void of prejudice, compare the late 
best pictures of Carlo Ingham, with those of the boasted Italian, 
and he must give the palm to the American Carlo Dolce. The head 
of No. 182, is as fine as any of Mr. Ingham’s portraits. The whole 
composition of the lady in the brocade, on the opposite side of the 
room, make it the chef d’auore of the artist for the present exhibition. 

No. 186.—Portraits of two children. C. Mayr. A picture of 
much merit. 


More “last words!” We really cannot tear ourselves away. It 
is like parting with a dear friend—the hand is often shook, and the 
farewell often spoken. The fact is, we feel melancholy at the 
thought of bidding adieu to our delightful friends—we have been 
happy in ther company, and shall fee! a blank in head and heart 
when they are gone from us. 

We would beseech them once and for all—to be content and they 
will be happy! This is the— 

“‘ Cordial drop—heaven in our eup has thrown !” 
and they will find abundant cause for being so, on perusing our pages. 
Let the reproach of ill-nature and selfishness be no more heard, and 
let old maidism, in place of being considered as a condition to be 
feared by the young, and disliked by the old, be looked upon as a 
safe and pleasant mode of journeying through life. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SONG OF THE SEASONS. 

Ws have pleasure in laying before our readers this beautiful his- 
tory of the Seasons, by S. P. Walker, as we should be doing injus- 
tice to the author in delaying it longer, and the publick would have 
a right to complain of us as withholding a gratification from them. 
We shall be always happy to hear from the writer. 


The prettiest time of all the year, 
Is the gay and smiling » 

When the sun is bright and the sky is clear, 
And the fruits are blossoming. 


When the flow'ret leaves of every die, 
In their rife and blushing bloom, 

Blend each breeze that passes by, 
With a soft and sweet perfume. 


When every hill has a diadem 
Of moss and verdant green, 
And life is hung on every stem, 
And nature’s smile is seen. 


The liveliest song is sung in spring, 
When the birds in their plumage fair, 
Carolling on their sunny wing, 
Enliven all the air. 
The sweetest time of all the year, 
Is when the genial rays 
Of summer, fling their dancing cheer 
In fétes and roundelays. 


When ripened berries in their blush 
The sportive young invite— 

And joyous souls are in the flush 
Of frolicksome delight. 


Ah! summer days are golden dreams— 
When humming houris, on the wing, 

And honey bees, and gushing streams— 
Our steps are all enlivening. 


The saddest time of all the year 
Is when the autumn gale 

Is stripping with its fanning shear 
The beauties of the vale. 


When landscapes take another hue 
Of fading looks, and smile no more— 
And falling leaves the ground bestrew, 
And lawny trips and sports are o’er. 


And then it is, when all the dress 
Which gilds the meteor day 

Of life, flings back its emptiness, 
And wears its charm away. 


The dreariest time of all the year, 
Is when chilly winter spreads 
His frosty mantle far and near, 
And sets his seal on fountain heads. 


When icicles, like bijouterie, 
Which glisten for awhile— 

On every bough of every tree 
Are hung in studded file. 


The wildest strain, is when the moan 
Of hollow winds lament, 

In bleaky nights, on deserts lone, 
The winter’s discontent. 


The prettiest time of all the year, 
Is the gay and smiling spring— 

When the sun is bright, and the sky is clear, 
And the fruits are blossoming. 





OMITTED STANZAS. 
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UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


ningkam, for the Mirror. 


is stamped upon the blade.” 
ADDRESS TO NITHSDALE. 


Green Nithsdale, o'er thy pastoral hills 
The eastern star is glowing, 

And twilight through Dalswinton glens 
Her scented dew is sowing ; 

On gray Lincluden’s hermit towers 
The moon has hung her banner, 

Dumfries, like lady gay and fair, 
Calls Solway breeze to fan her ; 

The wind in Blackwood's haunted oaks 
Speaks with a voice of gladness ; 

Nith hails me—pouring through my soul 
A not unsocial sadness. 


I am thy son, fair land, wilt thou 

Before the world disown me? 
Thou gav'st me life, and from thy groves 

I pluck'd the wreaths which crown me ; 
I muse amid thy tranquil vales 

Thy high and heathery mountains, 
The melody of all thy winds 

The musick of thy fountains : 
I gaze with moistening eyes and feel 

As through thy scenes I’m ranging, 
That all is steadfastness, save man, 

The reckless and the changing ! 


Through noble Maxwell's sculptured halls 
For bats the schoolboy clambers, 

The owl her twin-brood rears and hoots 
From Carlyle’s painted chambers : 

Herries, thy bugle-blast is mute 
That roused from to Yarrow ; 

Over all things triumphant Change 
Drags her remorseless harrow. 

Through vale and cot, through tower and town 
She strides in proud dominion ; 

E’en Faith and Hope must follow sad 
That meteor called Opini 





But glorious Nature knows no change— 
The seasons do their duty, 

And the eternal hills hem in 
Thy vale, with all its beauty : 

Flowers scent the air, the winding Nith 
Still sings to thee in flowing ; 

Nor dropping dews, nor golden suns 
Neglect to nurse the gowan ; 

While pure Imagination still 
In her swift flight will linger, 

And of thy people trace bright things 
With her immortal finger. 





LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WE have received the “‘ Journal of a recent visit to the principal 
vineyards of Spain and France, giving an account of the different 
methods pursued in the cultivation of the vine, and the manufac- 
ture of wine. By James Busby, Esq. Published by C. S. Francis, 
Broadway.” ‘The author is settled at the English colony of New 





The following letter from Dr. Mackenzie, contains a curiosity in 
literature, worthy of figuring among those collected by the elder | 
D'Israeli. We give it a place with much pleasure, as being inter- | 
esting irf itself, and as coming from a valued correspondent. 





CHARLES WOLFE’S ODE “‘ ON THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.” 


My pear m.—You are aware, I presume, that the celebrated ode, | 
“On the death of Sir John Moore,” was originally published anony- | 
mously in the York Herald, from which paper it was copied into | 
the second volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, in the year 1818. 
Lord Byron first saw them there, and from his admiration of them, 
Captain Medwin thought they were written by the noble bard him- 
self. Indeed, the poem is one of the finest in the language. 

It is curious, however, that the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine | 
should not have published all the poem. Elevate your critical eye- 
brows as you may, this is the case. Some time ago, chancing to 
walk into a shop in Manchester, I saw some old newspapers lying | 
on the counter, I took one of them up and it was the “‘ York "2 
something—for the second appellature had been torn away, as well 
as the date. But that mystical spot, yclept ‘‘Poet’s corner’ re- 
mained, and there I saw Wolfe’s ode, at full length. 

As the poem usually concludes, the last lines are 

“ We raised not a stone, and we carved not a line 
But left him alone with his glory '” 

In the York paper (which I verily believe to be that in which 
they first appeared,) the stanzas are made more numerous by the 
following : 





“‘ And there let him rest, though the foe should raise— 
In zeal for the fame they covet, 


|| the chief European vineyards. In order to ascertain the best modes 
| of culture, the quality of soils, and to acquire all the information 
| necessary for his ends, Mr. Busby made a pilgrimage to the vine 
| growing, and wine making districts—and this volume gives the re- 


South Wales, and his object seems to be to introduce the manufac- 
ture of wine into that country, which one would think was admira- 
bly adapted for that purpose, from its being in the same latitude as 


sult of his peregrinations. Most of our readers must recollect Dr. 
Henderson’s ‘ History of Wines” published eight or nine years 
ago—the present volume is more minute in its details, and will, we 
think, be read with equal pleasure. As it relates to a subject in 
which we are almost all interested, we have extracted in another 
column some particulars respecting the wines of Burgundy and 
Champagne—the liquid ruby, and the foaming amber. 


The Messrs. Harper have published the tenth volume of the col- | 
lected works of the amiable and excellent Mrs. Sherwood. .Miss 
Edgeworth has illustrated the rules of practical sense and morality 
in her admirable tales, but has never attempted to inculcate any 
of the doctrinal points of religion ; indeed at one time it was made 
a point against her, that her studious avoidance of any approach to 
such discussions, indicated an indifference, to say the least, to any 
of the sects or systems of the Christian church. With all Miss 
Edgeworth’s excellencies, Mrs. Sherwood has had in view, and has 
succeeded in, a higher object—and although those who read a book 
for the story, may not be much edified by her pen, yet to those who 
look for the sentiment, the spirit, and the object of a writer, the 
collection of her works must be an interesting event. An abridge- 
ment of this lady’s tales, would, we think, be an acceptable work 
to the religious societies of this country who superintend the edu- 
cation of its youth. 


The first series of Salmagundi, in two volumes, being the two 
first vol of the plete works of Mr. Paulding, will shortly 








A tomb or a pillar to swell ihe praise 
Of him who has soared above it. 


“ By Englishmen’s feet when the turf is trod, 
On the breast of their hero pressing, 
Let them offer a prayer to England’s God 


appear from Messrs. Harper’s press. 

“Chances and Changes”—a domestick tale—by the author of 
“ Six weeks on the Loire,” has been published at Philadelphia, b 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. It is a graceful and ometng novel, 
treating of the inconveniences of a misplaced attachment, and show- 








For him who was England’s blessing. 





A friend in England sends us the following lines, by Allan Cun- 
It is lucky for Scottish poetry that its 
scenery is blessed with musical names; as there are scarcely ten 
lines in Burns, Scott, and “honest Allan Cunningham,” that are not 
redolent of local allusions. The subjoined verses are full of home | 
feelings, and any one acquainted with Scottish literature would re- | 
cognize the production of Cunningham, even though his patrony- | 
mick were not appended ; for, as Swift says, ‘the maker's name | 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Far o'er the deep blue sea,” married to good musick, might be pleasing, as 
dave ave come pretty taran én th entidhe ol coved eqmeasl ty deficlentton. 
Sooge dg Ease ann worth insertion, and is ‘ore declin- 
ed.—* I, H. S§.” will obli ole Arte 7 
ludes. We assure him we have received no reply to the letter he 
speaks of, which as we then stated, was forwarded to us address.—" The 
Sager en eae 0 ee, eo Ree ae sane Seer 

ever met our gaze.—* C. T'. S.” must try again ; noon and bloom— 
sweet and cheek, time and fine are not legitimate rhymes—but, notwith- 
standing these trifling inaccuracies, he is evidently improving.—“ The 
i "—is respectfully declined, as are also the lines to “ L. F. 
W.”"—where up is made to rhyme with hope, which will never do—the 
vein of thought suns Cones Oh sinew Neer pea See - 

ness of the workmanship does not correspond with the material—“ To a 
dear friend rejected by his betrothed,” it must have been pai enough to 
undergo that suffering, without being condemned to read the condolence of 
the sympathizing ©: L—amiafortunes seldom come single.—“ C. F. 8.” is 
informed that we can tolerate faulty rhyme, but are rather fastidious with 
respect to grammar—and as his poem is one of some pretension, he 
ought not to make a rhyme at the expence of syntar— 

md tears like mine 
Their brilliant beauty mars.— 

“ ZEneas” shall appear as soon as possible.— With respect to the subj 
of ** L's” communication, all we have to say is, that the passage which he 
cannot understand was copied from a London magazine, and that we do 
not conceive ourselves justified in making alterations in extracts from such 

ashes us with t pete, See 
may be as near as possible simultaneous the 





ance of his writings 
English publication. We really think it is as much as can be expected 
From us, to supply our friends with reading matter—it is unreasonable in 


them to call upon us to furnish them with intellect and comprehension, too.— 
There are several objections to Nature and the Seasons by “ Z. Z. ;” 
it is prosaick, dull, and of unconscionable length—the latter alone would 
have rendered it unsuitable to our columns.— The ode by ‘‘S. Y. C.” is 
very pretty—but prettiness is scarcely a characteristick of so ambitious a 
measure as that of the ode. We cannot admit any poetry in the Mirror, 
unless it is rlative of its kind.— When you are in doubt about any 
thing, abstain from its commission, is a maxim of excellent utility in mo- 
rals, and is ed to by us in our judgment upon communications—we 
therefore apply its principle to the lines entitled “* Forget him"—we do not 
like to say that they are rejected, and as we have an idea that they could 
be made good, we request the fair authoress to try her hand at them again, 
and favour us with the amended att ee 
“ The friends of our youth” —his wish shall be complied with.—The Jef- 
fersonian claims the paternity of the first five lines of an article entitled 
“ Early rising,” in the miscellany of our forty-ninth number, on which 
we made some comments, Suum cuique tribuito, is a good maxim—there- 
Sore instead of “ country paper,” please read The Jeffersonian. 
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ing the power of a virtuous mind to conquer its early errours. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1835. 


The next engraving.—In the course of the present volume, we 


have published three splendid steel engravings, which were pro- 
mised in the prospectus—one that was not—and THIRTEEN wood- 
engravings more than were given in the preceding volume! 
readers expect still another plate, and they shall have it; for, in 
| the language of Knowles, 


Our 


“ A promise given 
Admits not of release, save by consent, 
Or forfeiture of those that hold it ;” 


| and, during the long time that we have conducted the Mirror, we 
| have never withheld from its subscribers anything to which they had 


a right. In defiance of all arrangements to the contrary, however, 
delays will, sometimes, take place in the completion of the en- 


| gravings ; and we always think it better to withhold them a few 


weeks than to issue them to the world in an imperfect state. The 
reputation of the work requires that there should be no falling off in 
its pictorial department ; the “ Portraitsof the Presidents,” ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington’s Head-Quarters,” and the autumnal landscape, entitled 
“Evening,” have all met with universal favour, and are valuable 
specimens of the state of engraving in this country. The view of 
“ Washington’s Monument,” at Baltimore, should possess equal 


ceive. 
viction, that we shall never again be under the necessity of retard- 
ing any subsequent embellishment, the present delay having arisen 
from circumstances of mechanical execution entirely beyond our 
control, and which we can only regret and excuse without obviating. 
The embellishments of volume thirteen will be superb beyond pre- 
cedent, and we shall relax no effort to render this department, at 
least, of the Mirror, unrivalled in its attractions. 


merits with the foregoing, and in order that it may do so, we soli- 
cit the indulgence of our kind friends—which we are sure they will 
feel pleasure in extending toward us—for postponing that plate for a 
few weeks yet. The next volume of the Mirror will, consequently, 
contain five instead of four engravings. The only reason for our 
asking this act of courtesy at the hands of our subscribers is an 
earnest desire not to lay before them anything whose pretensions to ex- 
cellence can be disputed ; we hope that this sacrifice on our part will 
be met in a frank and generous spirit, as no one can charge us with 
not giving full value for the amount of subsciiption which we re- 


In conclusion, we may be permitted to express our con- 





Colman's window, Broadway.—Colman has succeeded in mak- 


ing his shop-window one of the sights of New-York, and judging 
by the multitude who throng his doors, it is a most attractive ex- 
hibition. The birds of Audubon have yielded the place of honour to 
other attractions ; the exquisite engraving of My Lord Middleton, 
his decade of spaniels, and poney, and Constable’s superb land- 
scapes, are now replaced by superb delineations of social scenes, 
whose beauty makes the heart sigh, and whose dearness makes 
the purse tremble. 
tight the repository of our treasure when passing by this shop-win- 
dow ; for although gloomy may have been the brow, and contracted 
the facial muscles of those who stop to gaze, we never saw any 
one quit the spot without an expanded frontispiece, and a gentle 
smile irradiating his visage. 


In fact, it is absolutely necessary to button 
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ROSH AILAEN, 


A BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


same § Yet, {I saw you 


knew me 


love of Rose Ai-leen. 


2a—I grieve to think my looks betray 
The anguish of =? heart $ 
In death—I’d proudly still deny 
That I had felt the dart? 





| 1 


not, Un-til I told my name. 


For you were with me when I won 


| Assuming smiles—amid the gay tj 
I fain would still be hae 9 
would not have the world believe, 

I sigh for Rose Aileen. z 





and well you 


You mourn the 
now H 


change, 


of Rose Ai-leene 
he love 





A motive far more pure 
Would make me 
The anguish I endure ¢ 





deep my 
ow 


3d—Yet do not heed my selfish boast— 


gle to conceal 


It is not lo we me are still th 
‘since last , - 


For you were with me Iw 


has been, a 
en 


Unpitied and unseen, 
Than that my gloom should seem to chide 


| I'd rather mourn in solitude 
I The smiles of Rose Aileen. 














MISCELLANY. 


LINES WRITTEN IN PASSING THROUGH VALE CRUCIS. 


Va re of the cross, the shepherds tell 
‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For there are sainted shadows seen 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green ; 
In wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent bell by spirits rung, 
And matin hymns and vesper prayer 
Break softly on the tranquil air! 


Vale of the cross, the shepherds tell 
Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For peace hath there her spotless throne, 
And pleasure to the world unknown ; 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quiet God hath given 
Without the golden gates of heaven! 





CHATHAM, PIT, FOX AND BURKE.—Of all the great names of se- | 


natorial eloquence, Fox seems to have been the first parliamentary 
speaker. The bold proportions of Chatham still arrest the eye, but 
they are the proportions of an orator of Greece—classick, graceful, 
and full of life, but belonging to times and thoughts passed away. 
Burke stands wrapt in the robe which might have alternately co- 
vered the limbs of a Plato and an Aristotle—a philosopher, in his 
finer meditations, soaring into the very heaven of magnificent in- 
vention, yet in his intercourse with men and things capable of bring- 
ing the subtlest abstractions into the service of common life—still 
too philosophick, lofty, and retired from common impulses, to be 
the true pleader with the people. Pitt is the orator of Rome, in 
the finest spirit of the portraiture. Superb, yet glowing, grave, yet 
strenuous, with, at onee, the Ciceronian love for liberty—the Ci- 
ceronian hatred of the arts and violences which usurped its name— 
he might have atood beside the great patriot of Rome, if his tirm- 
ness did not strip the Roman of his laurel. Still, either his facul- 
ties, his position, as the appointed antagonist of popular caprice, or 
the reserve imposed upon him as the leader of British council, for- 
bade that flexibility, variety, and reckless candour which belong to 
the plenitude of popular impression. It was there that Fox never 
found a rival. No man ever threw himself into debate with so ap- 
parent a reliance on the simple strength of his cause, and so appa- 
rent a forgetfulness of any aid which the cause might derive from 
the superiority of the advocate. Fox was the true orator of that 


confused and miscellaneous assemblage of refinement, rudeness, 
| ignorance, knowledge, publick feeling, and keen self-interest, frigi- 

dity, and enthusiasm, which makes a British house of commons. 

As this assemblage has never had a similar in the world, its orator 
| must be left without a parallel. If we were to compress into 8 sin- 
|| gle phrase the qualities of the four great speakers whom this pe- 
riod brought into action, we might pronounce that Burke spoke to 
astonish, Sheridan to charm, Pitt to enlighten, Fox to subdue. 





GUIDO'S CLEOPATRA. 


| Ts that the face, where passion spread 
| The stern resolves of mortal pain ? 
Where light and rosy hues are shed, 
| And smiles alone supremely reign ? 
| How ripe, how sweet those parted lips— 
How rich the hair—how clear the brow : 
Could death their blended charms eclipse ? 
Imperial ** Egypt!” is it thou? 
| Sad picture of departed days— 
Faint emblem of our human hours, 
Where they who roam in passion’s maze, 
Find bitter poison in the flowers. 
Oh thus, fond empress of the past, 
Victress of victors, ‘twas with thee ; 
Thy blooming raptures could not last, 
And kindly venom set thee free ! 





Suerry wines.—The wine merchants of Xeres never exhaust 
| their stock of finest and oldest wine. According to the price at 
| which the wine expedited to the market is intended to be sold, it 
| contains a larger or smaller proportion of old wine. But it is only 
| in wines of a very high price, that even a small portion of their 
| finest wines is mixed. What is withdrawn from the oldest and 
| finest casks is made up from the casks which approach them nearest 
| in age and quality, es these are again replenished from the next in 
| age and quality tothem. Thus, a cask of wine said to be fifty years 
old, may contain a portion of the vintages of thirty or forty seasons. 





MAN’s RELIANCE ON WoMAN.—Men seldom or never trust men 
with their secrets, and their ambitious projects—but they will trust 
a woman with almost anything. Hence successful diplomatists al- 
most always work with the softer sex. 





A prim Laby.—She looks as if she were fed through a quill ; and 
when she opens her mouth to yawn, you would fancy that she was 
going to whistle. 











Human Lire.—When Dryden wrote these lines on the fallacy of 

| human happiness, he read them over to a party of his literary friends, 

who determined to play him a trick. Accordingly, Lord Roscommon, 

with the assistance of the dukes of Buckingham and Dorset, translated 

| them into old monkish Latin, and at their next meeting taxed Dryden 

with plagiarism. In vain were all his protestations to the contrary 

| —the Latin original stared him in the face, and he could only ac- 

| count for it as a most extraordinary coincidence. His noble friends 

|| and patrons bantered him so unmercifully, and threw out such 

|| insinuations as to the sources from whence he had obtained the 

| beauties of his productions, that the unfortunate poet was taken se- 

| riously ill, and it was not until they had disc!osed the trick, that he 
recovered his health and spirits. 


When I consider life ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit, 

Live on, and think to-morrow will repay— 
To-morrow ’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 

With some new joy, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage! who would live past years again? 
Yet all hope pleasure from what yet remain— 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 








| 

| BERANGER, THE FRENCH SONG-wRITER.—Beranger himself has 
all the feeling and independency of spirit which characterize his ~ 
songs. His personal appearance is plain; he wears spectacles ; his 
| dress is carelessly put on ; and his gait is rather awkward—but his 
} face, although far from handsome, indicates the transcendent genius 
of the poet of liberty. He is very modest in his manner, and never 
attempts to lead the conversation. He gives his opinions freely, but 
not obtrusively ; and his whole life has been marked with undevi- 
ating disinterestedness and benevolence. He is far from rich, yet 
neither em nor money has been able to purchase the indepen- 
dence of his mind. He, too, is a republican, and has lodged for 
| some time in the modern bastile—Ste. Pelagie, under the Bourbons. 
| He worships the genius of Byron, and laments the failings which 
tended to shade its splendour. 





THE MAN OF FEELING.—He who pays promptly and cheerfully 
for his newspaper. 








~ Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets. 
Terms, FOUR DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, in advance. All 
letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors. 
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